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continued from page 94 S 

much, for it centres on a rather fanciful discus- 
sion of the significance of (he Tuscan order, 
and a superficial account of that major Euro- 
pean (and especially English) movement in the 
decorative arts, begun by Piranesi's attempt to 
find a suitable classical model for the fireplace, 
and continued in the “Etruscan taste’ 1 of 
Robert Adam and Josiah Wedgwood. Far 
more interesting is the delightful exhibiton at 
Cortona on the famous eighteenth-century 
Accademia Etrusca; this exhibition, housed in 
the Palazzo Casali, where the Academy still 
has its seat and its museum, deserves to be- 
come permanent; it shows well how schol- 
arship, then as in the modem university, too 
easily becomes diverted into the composition 
of honorific addresses and the design of empty 
diplomas. 

How far does the new picture solve the mys- 
tery of the Etruscans? The problems of origins 
and language are closely related. It is easy 
enough ro show the continuity and connections 
of Etruscan culture with surrounding cultures 
of central Italy, and it may be correct to say 
that the Etruscan language is strictly speaking 


deciphered: certainly the texts can be read 
(being in the Greek alphabet) and for the most 
part understood: we can even produce a voca- 
bulary and a grammar, and be confident that 
new texts will offer no insuperable difficulties. 
This is well illustrated in the exhibition at 
Perugia, Scrlvert Eirusco, where the three 
longest Etruscan texts are gathered together 
for the- first time; particularly remarkable is the 
linen book from Zagreb, brought back from 
Egypt in the nineteenth century in the wrap- 
pings of a mummy by a Hungarian traveller - 
how it got to Egypt is a fascinating question. 
But a certain sense of puzzlement remains. The 
basic problem of the Etruscan language is that 
it has no analogues: how did a people whose 
culture differed little from their neighbours 
acquire a language that is neither Indo- 
European nor related to any other Mediterra- 
nean language? The modem hypothesis of 
survival scarcely fits an arcu that is neither 
remote nor isolated. Until the Etruscan lan- 
guage can be located in time and space, the 
mystery of Etruscan origins is not likely to 
disappear completely. 

As for the Etruscan concern with death, the 
cemeteries of Etruria roust always have been as 


prominent as its cities: it is a brave decision of 
the organizers not to have an exhibition on the 
fashionable theme of death. But the problem 
will not go away. Every exhibition confronts 
the visitor with the basic fact that our know- 
ledge of the Etruscans is almost wholly derived 
from a funerary context: a large part of the 
artistic activity and a large part of Etruscan 
wealth was devoted to providing for the after- 
life. So any discussion of the Etruscans must 
begin from the question how far our perception 
of them is a perception of them after death, 
rather than during life. That question needs an 
exhibition to itself; for the answer may well lie 
in understanding correctly the Etruscan alti- 
tude to death. There will indeed be no problem 
if it is true that death for the Etruscans was 
merely a continuation of life with all its pleas- 
ures. And when one looks at all the great ban- 
quet representations, with their dancers and 
flute-players and atmosphere of pleasure (so 
different from the pale imaginings of the 
Greeks), one begins to suspect that for the 
Etruscans death, like life, was indeed one eter- 
nal banquet. Those heavy figures lying on their 
dining-couches, with the draperies carefully 
arranged to accentuate or uncover the pot- 


belly that MVins the physical sign of happiness 
aiul of a certain social status, suggest that 
Etruscans have always been a people for whoc 
history marches on its stomach. Lawrence 
right after all. 
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Dining out in Paris and London 


Claude Rawsoit 

WILFRED S. DOWDEN (Editor) 

The Journal ofThomas Moore 

Volumes One and Two: 1818-1825 

877 and 887pp. Associated University Presses. 

£37.50 each. 

087413 1456and0874132452 

Thomas Moore was born in 1779 in Dublin, 
and spent most of his life harping not through 
Tara's halls but English noble houses. At twen- 
ty he was in London, ostensibly to read for the 
Bar, got a foothold in the musical and theatri- 
cal world, and published his Odes of Anacreon 
(1800), which he dedicated to the Prince of 
Wales. More especially he became what Wil- 
fred S. Dowden uncharmingly but accurately 
calls a “diner-outer”, and soon this Dublin 
grocer’s son was a favourite guest of lords and 
ladies, delighting in his success with a kind of 
guileless gusto which recalls Boswell’s, whom 
he resembled in other ways. He charmed his 
hosts with renderings of his own songs, but 
succeeded in coming over as something more 
than an entertainer or pet Irishman. He was 
absorbed into the intellectual circle of Whig 
grandees, frequenting Holiand House, settling 
near Lord Lansdowne’s home in Wiltshire in 
1817 and forming a lifelong friendship with 
Lord John Russell, the future prime minister 
and first editor of his Journal. He was a friend 
of Byron, who entrusted him with his ill-fated 
Memoirs, and whose life he eventually wrote. 

It has been said that today he would have 
been in television, and it is easy to imagine him 
as one of those Irish chat-showmen so favoured 
by the BBC, a Terry Wogan of the book world. 
His geniality and friendly limpness of intellec- 
tual muscle were suited to this role, and he 
used his Hibernian charm with unerring pro- 
fessional Instinct. It’s here that the paradoxes 
itan. For he was also an Irish patriot of serious 
standing, not a revolutionary, but firm in his 
own principled position, an active publicist in 
hh writings, frequently standing up on Irish 
issues to his highly placed friends in the English 
political establishment. 

He was also the feeblest poet ever to be 
taken seriously by serious men of letters and by 
a highly literate political 61ite. Poe called 
Moore “the most skilful literary artist of his 
day" and thought Lalla Rookh (1817) a work of 
surpassing brilliance. Poe was perhaps the only 
poet of any reputation who regularly wrote 
worse poems than Moore himself, but the fact 


is that this unreadable masterpiece was widely 
read. Jeffrey called it “the finest Orientalism 
we have had yet”. Fanny Burney's son knew it 
by heart. Stendhal wrote to Moore announcing 
his fifth reading (but he wanted to palm off 
three copies of his own Hlstoire de la peinture 
on Moore and any likely friends). Longman’s, 
who paid him £3,000, still thought of it twenty 
years later as the “cream of the copyrights”, 
though Moore thought the lush slurpings of 
Irish Melodies would do even better with 
posterity. 

Or rather, as he put it, “these little ponies, 
the ’Melodies’, will beat the mare, Lalla, 
hollow", Not exactly hymning harmonious 
Houyhnhnm through the nose, you might 
think, but the Melodies were much sung. 
Moore frequently performed them himself, 
like a drawing-room Bob Dylan, blending 
lovelorn balladry with the melodious celebra- 
tion of political good causes. The Journal 
offers many glimpses of him as a literary pop- 
hero, both through his connection with Byron 
(as when he received a request for a lock of the 
late lord’s hair to save a Miss Sophie “from the 
grave”) and in his own right. An unknown Mrs 
A. writes “offering me her house as a place of 
concealment, if I found it necessary”, but 
asking him to reply in such a way that her 
husband won’t guess; an “unknown Poetess” 
entreats him “to call upon her any day between 
three & nine”, warning him not to “expect to 
find her a Blue-Stocking; for that she is ’only a 
curly-headed little mortal &c. &c’”. 

The Journal also records a lot of conversa- 
tions, anecdotes and bona mots , about absent 
third parties like Wilberforce and Godwin and 
proverbial men who came to dinner. Moore’s 
aristocratic friends were clearly undeterred by 
Chesterfieldian injunctions against retailing 
anecdotes in company, and a latter-day Ben- 
nett Cerf would find material for a small (or not 
so small) anthology from these volumes alone. 
There are many well-captured glimpses: of the 
'“curmudgeonly” Samuel Rogers, always 
“ready to extinguish one’s little agreeable vani- 
ties” (Moore took a Boswellian pleasure in 
recording his own humiliations); of Thomas 
Campbell “in the bar of the White Hart, dictat- 
ing to a waiter . . .his ideas of the true Sublime 
in Poetry - never was there such a Parson 
Adams, since the real one”. Wordsworth, in 
high oracular mood in Paris, delivers a string of 
sour ex cathedra judgments on other writers, 
and there are vivid extended reports of visits to 
Byron in Italy and to Scott at Abbotsford. 

Thi$ Journal, which Moore kept from 1818 


to 1847 (these first two volumes run to the end 
of 1825), was first published in bowdlerized 
form by Lord John Russell (8 volumes, 1852- 
56). Selections have appeared from time to 
time, including an attractive abridgement by 
Peter Quennell (1964). The original manu- 
script was discovered by W. S. Dowden in 
Longman's archives in 1967, and this new edi- 
tion gives an uncensored text, with typo- 
graphical indication of passages deleted by 
Russell. As with Boswell (whose greatest gift. 



like Moore’s, was to make himself agreeable to 
his more talented friends and to record their 
lives and conversations), a posthumous hoard 
of private papers is now thudding its way into 
print volume by massive volume. The Boswell- 
ian archive is inferior to the more finished pub- 
lications of his lifetime , whereas Moore’s Jour- 
nal is an improvement on almost every poeth 
he ever wrote. 

Moore suddenly began his journal on Au- 
gust 18, 1818. If you first read it in Quennell's 
popular selection, you would be struck by the 
directness, vivacity and economy of portrait- 
ure of its opening entries: 

August 18th - Went to Bath, on ray way to 
Leamington Spa, for the purpose of consulting Mis. 
Lefanu, the only surviving sister of Sheridan, on the 
subject of her brother’s life [which Moore was wri- 
ting]: meant to call also upon Dr. Parr, with whom I 
had had a correspondence on the same subject. 

20th - Breakfast In the coffee-room. Found Mrs. 
Lefanu - the very Imago of Sheridan, bnviog his 


features without' his carbuncles, and all the Ught of 
his eyes without the illumination of hia nose. Her 
daughter, who has written novels, seems amiable, 
and looked up to by father and mother. While I was 
there, and talking of Sheridan, Dr. Parr entered in 
full wig and apron (which he wears as prebendary of 
St. Paul’s, and not unwilling, of course, to look like a 
bishop) . I had written to him to say Mrs. L. was In his 
neighbourhood, and he came thus promptly and 
kindly to visit the sister of his friend; a powerful old 
man both In body and mind. Though it was then 
morning, he drank two glasses and a half of wine; and 
over that, when he was going away, a tumbler of the 
spa. 

A reader reeling from the latest onslaught of 
Boswell’s private papers might cheer this con- 
ciseness, the selection of detail, the plunging In 
medias res. There’s nothing of the endless Bos- 
wellian run-down of dinneT guests and drink- - 
jug-companions, of their aunts and uncles, 
nieces and nephews, of liquor consumed and 
any headaches or coughs that happened to be 
going. The cheer might be tempered by the 
suspicion that our debt was really to Quennell’s 
editing: an abridgement of what was already an 
abridgement. Now that we can get behind Rus- 
sell’s curtailments and streamlinings in the 
name of style and morality and concern for the 
sensibilities of survivors, how, we may suspi- 
ciously ask, does that first impression survive 
direct exposure to what Moore really wrote? 

The answer is, very well. The immediacy, 
the vivid sense of the detail worth reporting, 
are Moore’s own: even that setting off to 
Leamington, without preamble and In medias 
res , is how the whole vast IhiTty-year diary 
freshly opens. Boswell’s commentators have 
developed a habit of celebrating the “art” of his 
private journals that is an object-lesson in how 
not to talk about diaries. But any compensat- 
ing feeling that the artistry of Moore might be 
due to Quennell’s gifted editing can be dis- 
missed in this instance (which makes Quen- 
nell’s editing appear even more gifted). Bos- 
well’s “art”, outside his published works, went 
into arranging situations; Moore really had a 
natural' artistry in writing them Up. What 
Quennell unknowingly left out because Russell 
did ij mainly an entry for August 19, with a. 
highly, comic account of the coach-ride from 
Bath In which a Tory gentleman attacked the 
politics of “Anacreon Moore”, not knowing he 
was actually speaking to him, followed by a girl 
who also spoke "behuid-my-back-bcfore-my- 
face", and another amusing episode involving 
a deaf man. Russell also cut out some addition- 
al details about Miss Lefanu, “a lively, ininclng 
Sc precious little Blue Stocking”. What Quen- 
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nell faiouwigly left out, in the paragraph as I 
quoted it, were a few tiny details, though he 
does go on to abridge a good deal, and Moore 
sometimes reads the better for it. But it is clear 
that even without Quennell's help, Moore’s 
diary-writing, as compared with Boswell’s, is 
managed with an instinctive writerly discipline. 

He had a real novelisticgift. The coach -ride 
back from Leamington is worthy of Fielding or 
Smollett. The gallery of eccentrics thrown 
together for the joumey includes a "quaker 
lady . . . who had been poisoned by applying a 
nightshade to her arm for the tic douloureux", 
and a “cloddish beau, who could not speak a 
word of decent English . . . with a little foot- 
man in gaudy livery, of whom he seemed to be 
more careful than if it had been his wife". This 
beau "proved to be the son of . . . the extra- 
ordinary man, alluded to by Southey . , . who 
had a museum of tbe ropes in which various 
malefactors had been hanged, all ticketted & 
hung in order round his room .... Southey 
says his own ought to have completed the col- 
lection.” Boswell, With bis addiction to public 
executions, would have understood the bizarre 
taste of this "rope- virtuoso", whom Moore 
knew a little, saying he was, “notwitlistanding 
this ferocious taste, a poor weak, squeaking, 
unmanly-mannered old creature”. The situa- 
tion is real-life, but the energetic feeling for 
. human oddity is Smoilettian. 

This Boswell could not match, though critics 
like to find novelistic elements in the presenta- 
tional strategies of his diary entries. Those that 
I can perceive are half-inadvertent, more like 
nervous tics than a natural stylistic predisposi- 
tion, as when he describes himself as "in a 
flutter” before meeting the King, like a heroine 
in delicious expectation of courtship, or when 
the King himself, in the same entry, comes 
over as a complacently beaming Squire 
Allworthy. When Moore has scenes of this sort 
(Lord Holland com big down to breakfast “ full 
of sunshine", for example), they tend to be 
redeemed by irony. There arc moments of a 
simperingly Shandean kind, but they are rare. 

Moore seems to have been nervously con- 
scious of Boswell. He enjoyed recapturing 
‘ ^tStihOWOt Johnson’s world, taking the Lives Of ■ 
/ • . the Poets on a walk through the fields, visiting 
Mrs Piozzi at Bath. He even reports having 
once been taken to be writing a life of Johnson . 
Moore’s Johnson was of course Byron. He 
knew, in so many words, that Byron had more . 
than one Boswell recording his talk and his 
doings, and he, like Boswell, had other bio- ; 
graphees. But it was to Moore that Byron en- 
fe-usted his Merrtoirs, and Moore who wrote his 
life. Byron sometimes Johnsonized Moore 
shamelessly ("What do you -. think of 
■ Moore? I think him 1 a damned 

; humbug"). ; It is piquant to think' that when 
Byron firet met Moore, it was Moore 'who was 
the better-known writer, as Corsica Boswell 


be more dangerous than Rochester and 
Dryden. because less openly diabolical in its 
profligacy. Specimens front this “most licen- 
tious of modern versifiers" might include 
Little's “Where I love, I must not marry; / 
Where I marry, cannot love” and, front Epis- 
tles, Odes, in what a recent biographer de- 
scribes as the pose of an “emotionally ex- 
hausted rake”, veteran of “many a maid"; 
"With some I wanton'd wild and vain, / While 
some 1 truly, dearly lov’d". Moore issued 
duelling challenges to both Jeffrey and Byron, 
but these both eventuated in nothing worse 
than a cementing of friendship between the 
parties. These outcomes nre piquantly sym- 
bolic of the fact that Moore wasn’t too radically 
displeased by the slur. As late as 1821 he was 
gleefully reporting as “not amiss" a rhyme 
about Lalla Rookh being a book 

By Thomas Moore 
Who has written four, 

Each warmer 
Than the former. 

So that the most recent 
Is the least decent. 

What bawdinesses were there for Russell to 
delete? Parr once mentioned “the Sipbylis 
[«c?] of Fracastorius", and Russell substituted 
“poem". Russell also deleted two interesting 
passages of 1818 reporting that Moore and his 
companions "Talked of the infamous novel of 
Justine - written by the Marquis de Sade, who 
had acted himself with Servant-maids &c. all 
the cruelties he describes" and that one of 
Moore’s cronies “mentioned that there is at 
present a society of Debaucheries in Paris 
founded upon the principles contained in Jus- 
tine, & soon, which they call Sadism - There is 
another book, called Juliette, a sort of set-off 
to Justine of quite the opposite tack - Les 
bonheurs du Vice instead of les malheurs de la 
vertue [sic?]". 

A fact not reported in this modem scholarly 
edition is that Moore's use of the word "Sad- 
ism" in 1818 antedates the OED’s first record- 
ing (1888) by seventy years, and is also sixteen 
years earlier than the first French usage (1834) 
recocded-in. anyiof-the-'Fxeuoh dictionaries (at - 
least that I have been able to consult). Such are 
the unexpected effects on scholarly knowledge 
(in this case of lexicography and perhaps also 
of cultural history) of a casual moralistic dele- 
tion in the 1850s, and such one is sorry to add is 
the scholarly shoddiness of the present edition 
that no attempt was made to annotate either ■ 
th? word, or (what I suppose might not have 
been too difficult either) the reference to the 
Parisian society of debaucheries. If the incor- 
rect “vertue” is Moore's, moreover, the error 
is repeated in the meagre note identifying 
Sade's books which Wilfred S. Dowden does 
give. ' 

. It is amusing to see the erstwhile author of 
•'Thomas Little’’ and his fellow bcaux-esprlts 


of Byron’s Memoirs (which Moore tried to pre- 
vent, while admitting they had some "very 
coarse things"). 

Moore’s account of the latter episode was 
felt by Russell to be unfit even for abridge- 
ment, so he gave a brief summary of it in his 
own words. At least he didn't destroy this 
document about the destruction of a docu- 
ment. But one of life’s little ironies has seen to 
it that what Russell spared nature has chosen to 
disfigure. The volume containing the account 
is tantalizingly there, but irrecoverably dam- 
aged by damp. It includes not only the day of 
the burning. May 17, 1824, but apparently the 
whole period from September I, IK22 1 to Octo- 
ber 19, 1825, or about half of Volume Two, 
which therefore conics to us in Russell's 
adulterated text. 

These dates are imprecisely given in (he in- 


troduction. It is a small example of the nr* 
of the editing of these absorbing volume? 
notes identify what everyone knows (« f 
Fielding wrote Joseph Andrews) but X 
anyone might want to know (eg t hef.«? 
hind the allusion to Foscolo nt L 155)*?* 
number of personages mentioned in the da!! 
remain unidentified (a sharp contrast 2 
with the exemplary annotation provided! 
Boswell's editors), though we are p ro J 
that “people whose names recur MiojfZ? 
ently" (my italics) will one day be “idenE 
a glossary of proper names" in the lasivdJ 
The index omits many of the names not onlvd 
obscure but of well-known persons mentuarf 
in the text, and ten of the eleven page-refo. 
cnees in the entry for the novelist Field™;. 
Volume Two don't refer to him at all, butb a 
contemporary acquaintance of Moore’s. 


A gay George Gordon? 


PR 


wM fora tintemore famous than Jphhson. . ’'Thomas Little’’ and his fellow bcaux-esprils 
Moore had Boswell’s mixture of pushiness . “dr at Parisian. carry-ons in the name of the 
and, geniality , his ever-renewed wonder, at divine marquis. They were probably respond- 
ing accepted by the English or finding him- . :1 tog to Sadean mytli more than to the books. If 
•• i self in the company of “Sir Robert This & Sir Moore did read Jitstineor Juliette, as Byron 
John That". On such matters he spontaneously : 1 may. have dt>ne, it’s aS wcll that His comments 
said of himself jn the diaries what otherssaid in hgj«nT-wrvlved f . fbr ; he -found eyen Joseph 
scorn behind his back. Byron was right that ' - Andrews a bit over the fop; "had forgot how 
• "Tommy loves a lord?, but, as W. S. .Dowden gratuitously gross many of the scenes are". He 

says, the lords loved Tommy too. . ' wept on reading it to bis wife, however, though 

By an odd coincidence of fate, Moore’s jour-.- was relieved when they finished and could 

naB) like Boswell's,' suffered censorship at the .'-move/bn to The Vicar of Wakefield ("we both 
. .hands ofan officious posterity v Lfke Lord jphft Li *»joyed|lSQ touefc foote?), One of the attrac- 
Russell,, BosweU’s descendants; blotted .dilif^ .things in the johm$ : free these ^ntogal* 

; : passages Wh^eh “might shock Vfotoriaiitftit^'tv'' a- 

.In both cases, scholarship hashad to retrieve books arts' of great banality, but the feeling' 
and reconstitute, though on the evidence of. . , his dear Bessy, whether he’s in her com ’ 
; these first two volume^ of Moore,, no speqtacM- Pany or thinking about her while dining out in 

lar profligacies seem to have lurked benfeath ' Baris and London,' makes, the pagesTcometo 
• the, printable residue. He se^ms to bave bad • . jffe with sheer affection and warmth, 1 wholly 
little of Boswell’s erotomahla, fft6iigh bo Was . ' free of Boswell’s contrite broodihg and maud- 
sometimes thought of, and liked tobe thought Urt protestation; •, 5. 

Of ™ abi, 0f ? r l k '' k 1 , ’ •' . , -Moore’s remarks eboutjoseph Andrews, Mi • : 

This seems to heye been due more to his ambiguous pleasure ia'Fieldiag, show s ; 
poems than to his real-life conduct, Two of his tura notunUke Thackeray's, with the elimems 
early - cpllections the coyly pseudonymous of admiration and recoil blended in sightly dlf- 
Poetical Works of “Thomas Llh^Xiaoi, and. ferent proportlons.’they eohfiThi the itraWii, 
much reprinted) and the Epjstles f Odes dnd :! that ViciorianrespectabUity^bothin itssimuie 
, other Poems (1806), . acquired deliciously fiber- aitd its, self-questipnipg mahlfekfations nre-' 

^reputations. Coleridge whs scandalized by ^ dedesVictoria’sreJgobW 
:the first (ih 1892) and Byroiirifttadked . it In a /; fiyron’s stricturpson ^omasLittle” cam W ' 
bizap and exjended fit of C^lviidsticcensor- i. be redprocated fhow Consdouslyisnotclefe)' - 
“ ip.usnew In English :Barep MiScpych Revlevyr , . by Moore’s ;owti ^centoribusiu^^ii!’;-; 

m (1809 k The other volume was reviewed hv^ ::V; __ tie r 


Richard Jenkyns 

LOUIS CROMPTON 

Byron and Greek Love; Homophobia in 
nineteenth-century England 
419pp. Faber. £17.50. 

0571135978 

It has long been known that Byron had a 
homosexual streak, perhaps a strong one. It 
was visible, unsurprisingly, at Harrow and 
Cambridge, and emerged again on at least his 
first journey to Greece. Louis Crompton's pur- 
pose is to stress Byron's "bisexuality", though 
he allows that the poet was "a bisexual in whom 
the heterosexual element predominated". The 
book is a curious compilation. Two chapters 
are almost entirely given over to an account of 
Bentham's largely unpublished writings on 
homosexuality; this is interesting material, but 
completely irrelevant to Byron. On the poet 
himself Crompton has little new evidence, 
though he quotes a couple of unpublished let- 
ters frOm Byron’s pederastio friend Matthews. 
His main aim is to reinterpret the existing evid- 
ence, and it is on this that he must be judged. 

“Bisexuality” is an ambiguous concept. We 
usually employ it to describe those who ore 
physically attracted to both sexes in roughly 
equal degree. But the ancient Greeks, who 
provide Crompton with part of his title, would 
probably have seen a man who slept with 
• women but a|so practised occasional pederasty 
as displaying a particularly strong heterosexual 
appetite (though they would not of course have 
used these terms): the pederasty would be a 
kind of overflow of heterosexual feeling. There 
is good reason to think that Byron was a "bisex- 
ual* 1 in this second sense; Compton wunts to 
represent him ns a bisexual In the first sense. 
He has not succeeded. 

He treats Byron’s first-person |>ootry ns 
unproblematically autobiographical: the 

Thyrza poems are straightforwardly about 
John Edlestone, his last pieces are about Lukas 
Chalandrutsanos. One need be no very fierce 
adversary of the "biographical fallacy" to see 
that this is a rough way to treat any poetry, and 
especially a poet as elusive as Byron; con- 
flation, self-dramatization and simple poetic 
invention need to be ta|ccn into account. 
G'pipptoois pqzzled that Thyrza is made to die' 
while Byron is abroad, although Edlestone did 
not die until he had reached England; but there 
is no puzzle at a|l. 

•< Crompton’s handling of specific texts does 
; not. inspire confidence. For example, Byron 
describes IDoa Juan’s mother’s perplexity ab- 
put his education with typical gusto: 

Orid's a rake. M biUf hls verses show! him, 
/uiacrecn s morals are a still worse sample, . 

^“^tyhasaderentpoem, • 

- ii!t. d0D i . Sa PP ho ' 8 Ode a good example, 
Afcgh Longlnu# tells US theTe is no hymn 
; Where thh aUbHihe soars forth on wingTmore . 

Sf* .. 


1 “fW jpkh'ls 'Otftt a, prober • 


point", and these lines are “the dosed k 
conics unywhere ... to a public defeased 
homosexual love". This, although Ovidfca 
ciusivcly heterosexual in his poetry ii 
Catullus, despite four minor poems toaymfl, 
very largely so (it is pretty clear that Byraai 
thinking of his obscene and scatological wr, 
not his love poetry). j-' 

Crompton adds even more fantasies. Bjtb [ 
“[implies] that Longinus singled out tbe Ok j 
for praise on ethical rather than aesthne 
grounds". But of course Longinus did not, aid 
Byron Implies no such thing: the sublime hi 
literary category. But Crompton has wo 
the word "hymn” and thought of church. 1b \ 
stanza “deliberately [mocks] Coleridge's Brit- 
ish prudery". This is asserted on the sob : 
ground that Coleridge, two years earlier, M 
declared with pleasure that modem society^ ( 
gurded undent homosexuality with disgust;* 
a shred of evidence is offered for thinkiogik 
Byron had him in mind. Crompton also aft 
the numos of other hisoxual poets whom Bjra 
might have mentioned but did not; why thin ‘ 
supposed to strengthen rather than weakealbi 
case is u mystery. 

Two reasons are suggested for Byron's W . 
journey to Greece: the desire for pedew# ( 
adventure, and fear of exposure for sodooy 
committed In England. The first of these « ; 
probably among Byron's consideration^ to j 
the second Crompton has no real ovide«e«i 
all, and indeed much of what he soys polobii 
the opposite direction. Byron wrote lelterew 
his sister and iiis lawyer In which he denied tk* 
one of tho more obvious causes, such as*K 
was the motive for his departure. But If ywlj 
fleeing the country to avoid punlshmrtjm 
ruin for doing 4, you do not go oboul 6 

to people that your motive is not flw PJ 
wuh delayed, for u fortnight nt Falmouth,® 1 
spent the time writing hlgMpirltcdlcttert® 

It seems, conducting a homosexual InWjS*- 
Again, this is not the behaviour of a fright*® 
or ondnngored ninn. . 

Tho truth is that Crompton Ims no 
period or plausibility, nor the ability to® 
good argument from a bad one. 
that he is a missionary (which at loajj'rJ; 
him write with somo spirit). Ho ta MW? 
Professor, of English at the 
Nebrasku and co-rounder of the 
for. the Modern Languages. Stands Newj 
where it did? At nil events, the book®, 
Itially published far away, in wicked sue- 
California; and one may suspect lhaU v 
. ton has a personal feeling for the 
. he has depicted, escaping front ptiritaii i 
“homophobia'’ (shall we have to 
horrible word7), tp the .tmnni* 
south. He wants to recruit ByronjJ^V^ 
once or twice the poet Is sorrowfully 
for his lack of “gay solidarity" 
gay studies, this: Is a grave volumejk^^ 
Byron so welcome an ally? ' 

how strange a man he was, and bowbtu 
seems to have got opt of thejwllder t 
that so enthralled bis cbntemporaF^ 1 7T 
queer fish than a, gay dbg. ; ' . - ■ ; j' ; - : jr 

ftjfiTAOB:lNlANDl6pAa*QAp21(> : ,.jV; 
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Experts for enemies 


N eil Parsons 

BRIAN WILLAN 

Sol Plaalje: South African nationalist 1876— 
1932 # 

436pp. Heinemann. Paperback, £8.95. 
0435948733 

“Awaking on Friday morning, June 20, 1913, 
the South African Native found himself, not 
actually a slave, but a pariah in the land of his 
birth." These are the opening words of a classic 
study of conditions in South Africa, published 
in 1916 under the title Native Life in South 
Africa, and recently "discovered” after long 
neglect. It was written by a black South African 
called Sol Plaatje. The words are characteristic 
both of Plaatje’s literary style and of his life’s 
concerns. They are also words which underline 
the continuing relevance of his life and work 
today for South Africa, where his people are 
increasingly in a state of rebellion and even 
President Botha himself now disputes the ori- 
gin of apartheid. (Botha puts the blame on 
British capitalists rather than Boer farmers.) 

Brian Wi I Ian’s biography of Sol Plaatje is the 
first to be published - a previous attempt was 
made by one of Plaatje’s cousins - and it fully 
establishes Plaatje's credentials as a pioneer 


South African nationalist, in the fullest sense 
of that description. Despite his Dutch sur- 
name, given to his grandfather as a nickname, 
he could be variously described as African, 
black, native or Bantu. But he was fluent not 
only in his native Setswana but also in Dutch, 
German and English, as well as in other Bantu 
or Khoe languages. Bom in a Boer republic 
and educated by German missionaries, he then 
spent most of his working life in Cape Colony 
where liberal English establishment values 
became his guiding principles. 

At the age of twenty-four or twenty-five 
Plaatje was, we can now see in retrospect, one 
of the most important people in the siege of 
Mafeking. As the resident magistrate's inter- 
preter, he was the vital link between the British 
authorities and the majority African popula- 
tion of the town - mediating martial law, wri- 
ting intelligence reports, informing the press 
corps and acting as the only typist in the civil 
administration. He also made the first faltering 
steps in a literary career by writing a diary of 
the siege. Though not published for nearly 
eighty years, the diary is fascinating evidence 
of Plaatje’s linguistic experimentation (incor- 
porating popular idiom from many languages 
into a South African English), and a unique 
record of the siege through African eyes. 

Plaatje was confident that liberal Cape 


Seven-year hitch 


Andrew Mango 

C. M. WOODHOUSE 

The Rise and Fall of the Greek Colonels 
192pp. Granada, £12.95. 

0246124695 


On April 21, 1967, a group of middle-ranking 
Greek army officers led by Colonel George 
Papadopoulos, seized power in Athens. The 
Colonels, as the group came to be known, were 
uncertain how they would use power once they 
had achieved It. They never enjoyed the 
support of the majority of their fellow country- 
men- not surprisingly, since their coup was 
precipitated by the expectation of an electoral 
result inimical to their ideals. They were 
reviled by liberals in the West. They quarrelled 
among themselves. Yet they lasted in power 
for “2,650 days and nights of conspiracy" until 
the failure of their last plot in Cyprus broke 
their feet of clay. 

C. M. Woodhouse, stoical friend of Greece 
and intimate of its leaders since his descent into 
foe Greek mountains In the Second World War, 
ha* now chronicled the seven-year dictatorship 
of the Colonels in cool and minute detail. He 
gives us the facts,, casts doubts Qn facile ex- 
planations arid lets us draw our own conclusions. 

While the "political world" of Athens - that 
Greek equivalent of high society - was frantic 
with talk of conspiracies on the eve of the 
Colonels’ coup, it is not true that three plots 
were being prepared. The-Colonels were the 
only serious conspirators. “Almost certainly ■ 
thefe was^no CIA plot either, though Greek 
mythology still Insists there was.” At most, 
Woodhouse says, the Americans knew that 
something sinister was going on. After the 
Colonels bad installed themselves in power, 
thfte was much indignant talk, which, as a 
general rule, tbe junta did not mind, so long as 
; >t qid not go beyond words. “The roots of , 
clandestine .opposition were not deep." 
Ahr^d,:it Was the various ' vefiicies of public 
opinion rather than the executive authorities 
that- 8ustaihed the. resistance, Woodhouse 
' mo.destiyany mention of his own efforts 
to . mobilize public opinion against the Col- 
onels, efforts which were particularly notice.- 
Was his was a lone voice among Conserya- 
hy« In Britain. The campaign Whs slow to 
. Pwce/reSblts, arid tile inain development 
whjqh it helped to bring about was as unex- 
P e ?fad as;it was unintended; After more than 
sjxyMrs in power, Colonel (by then President) 
fapadopoulos sought to placate external critic- 

- JJ® hy appblofing. as Prime Minister, Spyros 

- Marfcezinls, aji’old politician of some note, who 
".P^^'impeccable elections”. It was this 
liBBIffllSfc^rather- ihn n the nnrkmg of the stu- 


dents of the Athens Polytechnic in November 
1973, which, Woodhouse shows, led to Papado- 
poulos’s fall at the hands of the tougher and 
madder Brigadier Ioannidis, commander of 
the military police. 

Papadopoulos had learnt caution in his deal- 
ings with the Turks, after initial mistakes from 
whose consequences he was saved by the 
American special envoy, Cyrus Vance. Mr 
Vance persuaded the Turks not to invade Cyp- 
rus. but the Athens junta had to pay a price, 
and by withdrawing the troops which it had 
smuggled into Cyprus it increased the freedom 
of action of Archbishop Makarios, the Cypriot 
Greek leader, and therefore decreased its abil- 
ity to come to an accommodation with the 
Turks. For while Makarios had also learnt cau- 
tion, after his initial near-disastrous dash for 
total Greek control over the island in 1961-4, 
he believed that he could wear down the Turks 
and refused to make any concessions to them. 
The Americans had twice stayed the hand of 
the Turks, first in 1964 and then through 
Vance's efforts in 1967. Ioannidis clearly 
thought that they would do so again when he 
mounted his coup against Makarios in 1974. 
After he had seized power, Ioannidis had 
been unable to stop a symbolic trip into dis- 
puted waters of the Aegean by a Turkish oil- 
prospecting ship. He would have his revenge 
in Cyprus, winning it finally for Hellenism, and 
at the same time eliminate Makarios as a 
rival Greek leader. As the crisis developed, 
Ioannidis was confident that there would be no 
violent reaction by the Turks, presumably for 
fear of American intervention, But he miscalcul- 
ated: Makarios escaped, the Turks invaded, 
neither' the Americans,' ridr the British guaran- 
tors of the Cyprus Constitution Intervened, the 
Greek generals took stock of a hopeless milit- 
ary situation; sent Ioannidis packing and 
brought in the former conservative prime 
minister, Constantine Karamanlis, from his 
Parisian exile to return Greece to the rule of 
the politicians- whose merits the. Colonels had 
demonstrated by their contrary, example. 

Karamanlis did more. By legalizing, the 
- Greek Communist Party he finally reinteg- 
rated Greek society, which had been tom apart 
by the civil war fought during and, after the 
Second World War. The junta was still fighting 
this civil war in its inept way, twenty yen^ after 
the military defeat of the Communists,' They 
were, as Woodhouse rightiy says, riot tomor- 
row’s,, but yesterday’s men. !" , . , . 

Politics were primary in the riserind fall of 
the junta, but economics also played apart, at 
least in its fall; which occurred just as the fat 
years' of the post-war period were being re- 
placed by lean ones. C. M Wopdhouse does not 
venture jnto these wider interpretations' of the 
Greek dictatorship. His is a sober relation of 
the facts and for this we must all be grateful. 


values, including the vote for all "civilized" 
Africans, would prevail throughout South 
Africa after the war of 1899-1902. He resigned 
from the civil service and edited a new 
Mafeking newspaper in English and Setswana, 
aimed at readers in the Transvaal and the 
Orange Free State and in the the imperial pro- 
tectorate of Bechuanaland (now Botswana) as 
well as in the Cape. Having won the friendship 
of some leading Cape politicians, Plaatje was 
one of the few Africans positively to welcome 
the Union of South Africa in 1910. Bui it took 
little more than two years to disillusion him. 
His Cape friends protested that they had no 
power in Cabinet over their colleagues from 
the Interior. Ironically for a man sometimes 
considered pro-Boer for having defended the 
legal rights of individual Afrikaners against 
British lynch sentiment, Plaatje became in- 
creasingly convinced (hat "Boers” were the 
real problem. 

He helped found the African National Con- 
gress in 1912, acting as its first secretary- 
general. In 1914 he and Congress colleagues 
set sail for England to protest against the Na- 
tives Land Act, already passed by the Union 
parliament in June 1913., As Native Life in 
South Africa shows, Plaatje saw this Act as the 
beginning of peonage for his people. President 
Botha today notwithstanding, most historians 
would agree that that Act was the legislative 
base for what came to be called apartheid. 

The ANC delegation was thwarted by the 
outbreak of the First World War. A second 
delegation, including Plaatje, failed to make 
any more progress in 1919-20. But Lloyd 
George himself saw them and, as Willan re- 
veals for the first time, wrote passionately to 
Smuts, the Prime Minister of South Africa, 
about their high calibre and just cbusc. Smuts's 
reply was dismissive. Plaatje would not have 
been surprised, having hnd experience of 
Smuts's essential illiberallsm a quarter of a 
century earlier. 

The last half of Plaatje’s life witnessed a 
depressing slide into ever greater discrimina- 


tion against blacks in South Africa. But this 
period, punctuated by prolonged stays in Bri- 
tain and North America, was also the period of 
Ploatje’s greatest literary creativity. Contact 
with Shakespearean scholars and Daniel 
Jones, the pioneer phoneticist, spurred Plaatje 
into a mission of regeneration for Setswana 
language and culture. He compiled lists of 
proverbs and attempted a dictionary, de- 
veloped his own orthography, wrote two his- 
torical novels in English and translated five 
Shakespeare plays into Setswana, as well as 
continuing his political journalism. 

Willan’s biography is a product of intensive 
and ingenious research. If at times obsessed 
with piecing together the story from cradle to 
grave, the biography succeeds in portraying 
the frustration of genius. Plaatje has previously 
appeared to historians as a somewhat eccentric 
minor character on the margins of South Afri- 
can politics and literature after the First World 
War. But now, with hindsight of his earlier life 
provided by Willan, we can see that he was a 
much more significant voice in the wilderness. 

Plaatje represents the liberal rather than the 
populist strain in African nationalism, both of 
which emerged before a socialist strain. But it 
was a liberal voice thAt was drowned out by the 
rise of racial discrimination in the early twen- 
tieth century. Ironically, while it was the 
“Boers" who stamped on the rights of black 
liberals, it was the white liberals collaborating 
with the Boers who proved in Plaatje’s eyes to 
be the ultimate enemy. It was they who, in the 
guise of "experts" on African culture and 
“friends of the natives", took over tbe role of 
representatives of the African majority 
population under the newly contrived system 
of racial segregation which barred Africans 
from speaking or acting for themselves. Plaatje 
was denied the right to publish his literary out- 
pourings and ideas except in forms acceptable 
to these "experts”; as n result; much of his 
creative potential was concealed and can only 
be recognized from the echoes recorded by 
Brian ^Willan half a century later. 
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Shaking the hills of home 


Df>nnijc H rive, al * eQst 10 someone like myself who is 

CIUUa Wrong superficially familiar with Ihe look and feel of 

JONATHAN RJEDER the relevani sections of Brooklyn. 

Cananle: The Jews and Kalians of Brooklyn ^ “ *i>e owl.sh and stul.,^ 

against liberalism ing efforl 10 avo,d ''alue-judgnents . He 

290pp. Harvard University Press. £20.50. iS fig^tively holding his 

0674093607 nose when reporting crude and abusive lan- 

guage directed against blacks. Yet he takes 

pains to show that antagonism towards blacks 
Canarsie is n residential area bordering the cannot be dismissed as vulgar “racist" pre- 
Atlantic Ocean in a remote corner of south- judice, but that his subjects are quite as cap- 

eastern Brooklyn. Thirty or forty years ago flb,e as he or an y sociologist of carefully dis- 

Brooklyn and its neighbourhoods were regu- Anguishing the relative influences on black be- 

larly the butts of popular humour for seeming haviour of class, ethnic culture, poverty and 

to epitomize urban life at its most raw and family structure. He does not hesitate to de- 

plebeiart. Canarsie - or ‘*Cuhiiaahssee'’ in New scribe the reactions of white Canadians to the 

Yorkese - was probably invoked more often school crisis as "hysterica 1“ and “phobic", but 

than other neighbourhoods; its location at the 8 oes on t0 add that thei r "obsession with the 
end of the subway line made it seem impossibly worst in ghetto life reflected ghetto realities", 

distant and provincial. Simone de Beauvoir If sometimes “an ominous biological imagery 

was mistaken, however, in thinking it a “pro- stained the animal metaphors" used by Canar- 

letarian” district when once in the late 1940s sians to explain black crime and sexuality, it 

she discomfited a dockside reception commit- was nevertheless also tile case that “the signs of 

tee of New York literary intellectuals by asking pathology were florid enough to distract even 

to be taken there immediately. Already then it the cnsual observer", 

was a neighbourhood of petty bourgeois small Rieder lays considerable stress on the fact 
homeowners, many of them migrants from the Aiat many Canarsians had previously partici- 

inner city slums. This migration became a flood pated in “white flight” out of the very neigh- 

after 1950 with the population of the area bourhoods from which blacks were now once „ 

tripling over the next twenty years. again e ncroachi ng upon them . Most of us mod- Mm sea,ed on Bench 1937 ' reproduced from An 

In the early 1970s, Canarsie acquired a new , erns . whatever our origins, can feel the truth of ^avid Travis and Weston J. Naef (288pp, with 305 li 

more ominous, less comical image: for at least Gaston Bachelard’s remark, cited by Rieder, 

a few years, it came to symbolize metropolitan *bat “the houses that were lost forever con- ■ named Mario Cuomo, today Governor of Ne 
“white backlash" against the government- T 'nue to live on in us". A Jewish woman told York and a leading Democratic president!! 

encouraged social and economic progress of Rieder, “I went home to East New York and possibility. 

blacks. The busing of children from nearby sa ^_* ‘These are the hills of my home'." Alfred But these were also the years of Nixon an 

black neighbourhoods to schools in overwhel- Kazin’s A Walker in the City, several times Reagan, of the decline of the Democrat! 

mingly white Canarsie evoked resistance that d, «I by Rieder, is only the best-known re- Party, and Canarsie, still a liberal Democrat! 

included an unsuccessful school boycott, spor- membrance by a Jewish intellectual of growing stronghold through the 1950s, has since vote 

adic acts of violence, much highly visible de- U P * n Brooklyn, whether in Brownsville, as in nationally with the rest of the country. Riedc 

magoguery by right-wing agitators, a shift to Kazin’s case, or East New York or Crown appropriately ends his book with a chapte 

the right in the district’s voting patterns, and Heights, all of them black ghettos today. Ital- reflecting on the meaning of Ihe Canarsie e> 

vociferous expressions of anguish on the part ians have produced fewer intellectuals to write perience for American liberalism in genen 

dozens. literary memoirs, but they told Rieder much an d the national Democratic Party in partici 

The causes and consequences of these events the same story as the Jews. Slums and ghettos ,ar - Canarsians, he contends, remained econc 

are Jonathan Rieder's main subject. A Yale these neighbourhoods may always have been, m ic liberals, but “rallied to conservatives an 

sociologist, he studied Canarsie intensively for but they were clearly not always the ugly, Republicans in part because liberals nn 

JW.q y^afsm Chelate 1970s while living near tire di la pidn t ed .places tl j AncUo Democrats did not address their immedint 

community himself, and he has revisited it at “accurate memories of the old neighbourhoods ' practical' and spiritual concerns". Riede 

intervals since. His book is reminiscent of a true exile from a safe, comfortable and teaches at Yale; I teach in Greenwich Villac 

kind of ethnographic exploration of local com- enjoyable space” become mythologized into and live in Princeton, so I know where he i 
rnunities which has become less common today the conviction that “there had been an Edenic coming from, as they say, in describing “left 

than it once was. The best of these reports - time once, before ghetto crime, racial tipping liberalism" as a new “orthodoxy of the nri 

those by such writers as the Lynds, W.F. [significant increases in the number of blacks] K 

Whyte, Vkfjch and Bensman, Elliot Uebow- and white flight". An explosive mixture! 

not oniy provided virid and truthful 1 accounts , . It more or less exploded in the anti-busing \Aq P , 

m 0Ur fd, T ati2en s fived; but 1 movement of 1972-3, of which Rieder pro- IVISCQ 0131301111 
gave their, subjects a voice to present their. 1 vides a detailed account. The. revolt repre- Jl Jr W 

W » ic A' Wefe 50 often at ssnted, as he notes, “deferred white vengeance" : — 

NoveZ fn dlchSj ,. aod for the 1968 Ocean ' Hill-Brownsvillc DaVid Butler 

Novelists, to be sure, sometimes do this too, - school crisis which had pitted blacks, the city- ^ ■ ' ■■ ■■• ■ — 

but the unpretentious sociologist's detenhina- wide education bureaucracy, and the ETHEL KLEIN 

nght was apt to be more “limousine liberals 1 * of the Lindsay administra- Gender Politics: From consciousness to mass 
* hu * ^credible as a de- . . tion and the Ford Foundation; against the politics . 

t ramaIIC I 3 t W) ! he teacherS> un < onin which were 209pp. Harvard University Press. £14.50. 

f f, 1Herar y ar,ist whose eye strongly represented; and the; larger labour 0674341961 

^ inescapably open to past masterpieces. T do movement. The moods that inspired the fight — — _ 

not know whether the decline of- an ethna- ' 1 against busing were still strong and salient . . 

|raphic sociology that onoe seemed almost of when Rieder did his main research in 1975-7 wnved on the political scene at th< 

sufficient value to justify the disciplinary exist- But by 1980 mahyofhia Jewisbrespondents AtthRVn^ m ,^ merlca « in Britain 

ef ! ce sociology itself is the result of the rise of ; had ^comeabitshameface^hbo^ekd^ ' n ? of to.Ftat World War they got th< 
television documentaries, or due to ; the In- Viarions from liberalism in the early: 1970s and Wni 5* vhH- the disastrous «i»ri 
creasing separation of sociology and anthro- many of his Itqlian respondents felHessmigry ■ °” ] h ° y m ^° Uttle mark - r ' 

pology, or. tp the spread of., quantification. - and embattled In defence of their own against ' « conSd< J wsness was ™lsed - am 

or | perhaps to the prestige of nonj-empirical . ; the black barbarians and their do-goodlna ud- iQ« t K rapathy ’ was thalof man y men - But ii 
epistemologies and meta-theories, but wb {ire , , ’ P9r-middle-p|a8s allies. Canarsie had even ex- L « are more womBn ™ Congress oi 
the .pooTec fpr it.; It ip a pleasure 4 therefore to !. periduced considerable peaceful racial idtearav ■' ^ ,CQmniops than there tyere ir 
yyelcoine Rieder’i distinguished contribution. ' 5 tion ^th middle-class blacks manannBtoS' ! opppridnibeS programmes flpu 
■ Ope difference from older specimens df (he : hduies without arousing yesterdays oanickv , : 2- of wpmen in uiiiverai 

gepre is hU straightforward useof proper place fears of-blockbusting” (ihetenti used for the > a ^ 0 ^© P^fessionsgrows. But mbs 

napies and dates. There is no.coy effoft to blacic “invasion" of a : White neikhhourhbod) ' ^ 

disguise the identity of the community; thertby and racial “tipping^, if only because hiah in- 8e* M chud-yea^ng wd housework 

dyly suggesting its typfcality, by fcaUing it P Uri^Mtei.hvrb It 

“JonesvWe" pr “Eastern City";: or, “Qceah if whites to move out. ^ ’ - S oddthat generations 






"Men seated on Bench", 1937, reproduced from Andri Kcriisz: Of Paris and New^ York by SandraS. Phitt* 
David Travis and Weston J. Naef (288pp, with 305 Illustrations. Thames and Hudson. £35. 0500 54106 X). ' 


named Mario Cuomo, today Governor of New 
York and a leading Democratic presidential 
possibility. 

But these were also the years of Nixon and 
Reagan, of the decline of the Democratic 
Parly, and Canarsie, still a liberal Democratic 
stronghold through the 1950s, has since voted 
nationally with the rest of the country. Rieder 
appropriately ends his book with a chapter 
reflecting on the meaning of Ihe Canarsie ex- 
perience for American liberalism in general 
and the national Democratic Party in particu- 
lar. Canarsians, he contends, remained econo- 
mic liberals, but “rallied to conservatives and 
Republicans in part because liberals mid 
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out they were clearly not always the ugly, Republicans in part because liberals mid 

.Democrats did not address their immediate 
accurate memories of the old neighbourhoods practical and spiritual concerns". Rieder 

and a true ftliln fmm a c afa »ni«rn.. n kl_ I tpafliae nf VaU. r t...L n ■ . .... 


and a true exile from a safe, comfortable and 
enjoyable space" become mythologized into 
the conviction that “there had been on Edenic 
time once, before ghetto crime, racial tipping 
[significant increases in the number of blacks], 
and white flight". An explosive mixture! 

It more or less exploded in the anti-busing 
movement of 1972-3, of which Rieder pro- 
vides a detailed account, The. revolt repre- 
sented, as he notes, “deferred white vengeance" 
for the . 1968 Ocean Hill-Brownsvillc 
school crisis which bad pitted blacks, the city- 
wide education bureaucracy, and the 
“limousine liberals" of the Lindsay administra- 
tion and : the Ford Foundation, against the 
Jews, the : teachers* union in which they were' 
strongly represented; and the; larger labour 
movement. .The moods that inspired the fight 
against -busing were ; still strong and salient 
wl^en Rieder did his plain research in 1975-7. 
But by 1980 many of hitf Jewish respondents 
had become a bit shamefaced about their de- 
viations from liberalism in the early l970s and 
many of his Italian respondents felt less angry 


teaches at Yale; 1 teach in Greenwich Village 
and live in Princeton, so I know where he is 
coming from, as they say, in describing “left- 
liberalism" as a new “orthodoxy of the pri- 


vileged classes". But the breaking up oftheoH 
New Deal coalition may well have been inevi- 
table. Rieder acknowledges in his introduction 
that the “structural causes" of the “travails d 
liberalism . . . would require another sort of 
analysis" than his account of the racialcrisis“as 
it was lived by ordinary people in Brooklyn". 
Hie politics of racial crisis more or less co- 
incided with the protest against the Vietnam 
war and the extremely rapid liberalization of 
sexual and domestic morals. That era may have 
ended, but, at the very least, one lasting poS- 
tical result has been to give new legitimacy to 
more than occasional Republican volingontfe 
part of plebeian groups once securely anchored 
to the Democratic Party. Ethnically, the Rf- 
publican* nt long last are no longer perceived , 
even in New York City, as primarily a patty of 
stiff, upper-class WASPs. This probably 
amounts to a permanent change in America! 
politics. 


Msed opportunities 


David Butler 

ETHEL KLEIN 

Gender Politics: From consciousness to mass 
politics 

209pp. Harvard University Press. £14.50. 
0674341961 ' 

Women arrived on the political scene at the 
turn of the century, in America as in Britain. ' 
. At the. end of the First World War they got the 
■vote. But, apart, from the disastrous experi- 
ment of Prohibition they made little mark. In 
the 1960s their consciousness was raised - and 
so, in sympathy, ,was that of many men. But in 
1985 there are no more women in Congress or 


lime. But, for the most pnrt, she relies on poll j 
findings that nre only n few per cent apart. • | 

It may be true that women now vole to 
nlmost the same numbers ns men and'lhat.in • 
the 1970s they began to vot? significantly mow 
for the Democrats than men did. But Klein . , 
never faces squarely one difflcully iniiorent in 
poll- based research - the logical gap 
correlation and explanation. In so far e® 6 -. 
shows women to think or to net differently 
from men, sho never demonstrates the . 
connection. Do women's answers yield ’ 
ferent percentages because they comelw® . 
women or because they have a different arf * 
income distribution? It is also unfbrtuni(»* orv 
her argument that the book has bwn;^ : 
taken by the 1984 Presidential election 
the exit polls suggested no increase In ... 
,feronce between sexes, either in votes or a , 
attitudes. ■. 

The joining of a gentle, partisan dpscrip^ ■■ 



since the differences between Italians apd Jews : 
is a major sub -pip t. Weleacn almost exclusive- j . 
jy about the sentiments and values bf"Canar- : : 
sians rather, thafi aboiit tKeir behnviour. It, . 


Aiinliig how d person votes than region* rac V ; 
religion. There are, : it is! true, enough 
commi^ted to the women’s movement 
them significant leverage rm the pouhj, 
scene. „W6lter Mondaie blight have auffe^ 
bven more for not selecting Ms Ferfaro a>_. 
niniiipgrmate thrni he did for selecting ^ 


sflects.thpttlie ugly blacMewishojiifroota-:.;; '-pfovc^ more for not selecting Ms Fertaro 

0 1 * n 9b®ens' that^q^ufred at the Same time ! j ^Pg^mate, thmi , he did for selecting 

1 $ e fermept in Candrsle and gaye Jerfy Bir- ■ ■- da‘ta ffom l972 to ihfei" 'Jw&j 1 s ^ of . i.prc^siy s^isti remarkt may now be ^ 

ich his mOpiont iii the sun also brought into . ; :peri^Sa' wometi 1 ( n h pbllfidiaki as grtsjly racist pnes. B at 

iblicjife as p mediator a jjpuhgjtaliart lawyer : 'irad diffefeht pohtical ^omen^, movement has riot yet arrived as 
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Peter’s panic 


Patricia Highsmith reaso 

" " slip h 

MURIEL GARDINER At 

The Deadly Innocents: Portraits of children horm 

who kill but tl 

190pp. Yale University Press. £7.95. aboul 

030003306 0 given 

~ boy. 

Muriel Gardiner, a psychoanalyst as well as a Navy 
doctor of medicine, tells eight case histories of home 
children (all in America) who killed someone. comp 
These crimes were not premeditated, or not for and p 

more than a couple of minutes, the time it to ha 

might take to load a gun, or reach for a blunt famil 

instrument. The fatalities were the result of liked 
appalling family relationships, of parental sever 

stupidity and cruelty rivalling those of thcat 

Dickensian times, yet the time is the present, him i 
Often the scene is a broken home, with a dif- said! 
ferrent “father" or none at ail. Small girls are for it 
turned into household slaves, neglected and the si 
underfed boys arc forced to sleep in a shed, like he dii 

the family dog. Drink on the part of the father- even! 

figure, maybe the mother too, plays a role in at for it 
least three stories. The children are in their “and 
mid-teens or just a little older when they do what 

these deeds. you t 

The narration is simple and straightforward, moth 

and once you start a chapter, it is hard to stop. . ing ( 
There is “Peter” , son of a mother from a Baltic moth 
state which was overrun by the Soviets. Her Peter 
husband was killed. She came with Peter to tion” 
America, having married one Peter Field, an This 
American army officer, in occupied Germany, “did : 
Peter Field adored the boy who happened to mer ' 
have his Christian name. The mother was the sever 
daughter of a professor, the Fields were com- into 
fortable financially and one might have struc 
thought all would go well. But Mrs Field had a brott 
great anxiety, due to her wartime experiences, away 
of becoming penniless and therefore at the gave 
mercy of fate. The boy Peter, doing well in encei 
school, took on a paper round, and his mother actec 
demanded that he turn all he earned over to accoi 

her. she would bank it for his college educa- frlen 

A History of Architecture 

Settings and Rituals 

Spire Kostof 

J - - - the book is a major achievement packed with 
information and sound, If familiar interpretations and 
explanations of both major architectural movements 
and of important Individual architects. The 
illustrations are generally useful and unhackneyed . . . 
end, alone, make this book an invaluable teaching 
old.’ The Architects' Journal 

A general and authoritative history of world 
architecture and urbanism from the Stone Age to the 
present. 

0 19 603472 4 700 halftones, 160 line drawings 
- ; £36 OUPUSA 

The Production of Houses 

Christopher Alexander 

A comprehensive theory of housing production 
describing seven principles whiqh apply to any 
system of production in eny part of the world for 
/towing of any! cost in any gUmata or culture and at 
I , density, The book, centres on Alexander's 1976 
Mexico Project when families in northern Mexico 
tolpad to lay out and construct their own homes. 

. Numerous ding wiVinR and tables make the day-to-day 
production process dear: 

: P 19-603223 3 ■ niuptirated £26 OUPUSA 

A Corpus of Spanish Drawings 

: ID; Spanish Drawing8 from Seville ; 

b. A^gnlo anri A. E. Sanchez 

; ; ^ Priblicatipn of a series on Spanish drawings tp 
c ^r four cBnturies . . . IS an important event for art 
Marians ami others with 1 an interest in European : 

, ^ Ti^^ Uieiary Supplement , > . 

"i '^ ^eS providris a^comprstanaWe survey of all 
.^“to^Spanish drawingafroih 1 409-1800 ^Volume in 
i ™des ; airiprig its artists Francisco Pacheco, • 

; :i ^dsoo’HSfrera^ :the Elder, and Zurbaran. ■ \ 

the seriea ahead f available: 

IV-Xwa ^Spanish Drawings 140Qri600 

VjYohjas Ifc ;Macjiid. 1609^-1660 ; : \ -. 

■: ^|2i03i;^: 240 iUustrritioris £58 . . : 


tion, she said. In vain did her husband try to 
reason with her, though he was often able to 
slip his foster-son pocket money. 

At around fourteen, Peter had to take some 
hormones to hasten his sexual development, 
but there seems to have been no great drama 
about this. Mrs Field in the meantime had 
given birth to three children, two girls and a 
boy. In his late teens, Peter wanted to join the 
Navy, and did. He reported being annoyed by 
homosexual advances from some of his sailor 
companions. He came home on leave, happy 
and proud, having saved much of his Navy pay 
to have a nice holiday, to buy presents for the 
family and to take out a local girl whom he 
liked, named Jennifer. He took Jennifer out 
several times dining and dancing and to the 
theatre in the nearby city. His mother asked 
him if he had his return ticket, and when Peter 
said he had not, but that he had the sixty dollars 
for it, his mother demanded that he give her 
the sixty dollars for safe-keeping. Reluctantly, 
he did. When he needed the money for a final 
evening with Jennifer, and asked his mother 
for it she refused. “It’s my money," said Peter, 
“and it's just a matter of your taking sixty out of 
what you've banked for me anyway. I can pay 
you back, if you want, but it’s my money." His 
mother didn’t see it that way. Peter was reflect- 
ing on another verbal approach, when his 
mother asked him to help her hang a picture. 
Peter hung the picture “with some delibera- 
tion”, then began again about the sixty dollars. 
This conversation became heated, and Peter 
“did not know what came over him”. The ham- 
mer was in his hand, and he struck his mother 
several times. When his two half-sisters rushed 
into the kitchen because of the uproar, he 
struck them too. Peter steered his younger 
brother, Jimmy, who had just come home, 
away from the fearful sight in the kitchen, and 
gave himself up to the police. He was sent- 1 
enced to fifteen to thirty years. The lawyer who 
acted for Peter did not do his best for die boy, 
according ' to a couple of Peter’s staunch 
friends, one a doctor. 


Dr Gardiner calls Peter's explosion “homo- 
sexual panic". She offers more analysis of 
Peter’s case than of the others in this book, 
where her comment is minimal. Gardiner be- 
lieves that Peter was making an attempt to 
reject homosexuality and to manifest his 
heterosexuality in this important date with Jen- 
nifer, whom he had got to know and like, and 
who liked him. His mother stood between him 
and this girl. In prison now, Peter has once 
attempted suicide, and may do so again. He 
has a fatalistic attitude, and has said that his life 
means little to him. 

In his preface, Stephen Spender writes, 
“There, but for the grace of God (or for my 
privileged social and family circumstances), go 
I." True, if the painful circumstances described 
in this book were our fate from birth, and at 
five, seven, ten, and had built like a fire by the 
time we were fifteen and seventeen, and we 
knew how to handle a convenient shotgun, or 
had the strength to wield a tyre iron with fatal 
effect. Sir Stephen says we have all wanted to 
murder someone at some time, which I re- 
spectfully doubt. Adults can hate someone 
with reason, but to contemplate even for half a 
minute killing? More likely, we think: such and 
such a person deserves to die, to be struck 
down by some dire illness. As Spender quotes 
from Macbeth and Ibsen's Peer Gynt-. nice if it 
were done, but to imagine the horror of the act , 
oneself doing it, “Ah, no, that beats me.” 
Adults can reflect, but children, young people 
in their mid-teens, are usually trapped within a 
household, moneyless, with nowhere to flee 
to, and so they act in a moment of blind rage. 

In the third chapter, called “Tom", the boy 
kills his hard-drinking uncle, who has wrung 
the neck of Tom’s kitten, and who a day or so 
later tramples on the grave and kicks away the 
little wooden cross the boy has put there, inter- 
rupts the pitiable ceremony, in fact, by which 
the boy is trying to honour the only creature 
that ever loved him, and that he ever loved. 
Tom is the boy who had to sleep in the shed, 
who had rickets and eczema and faulty eyesight 


(but a good brain), and who had been shunted 
to orphanages and reform schools and so on. 
Tom picked up one of his uncle’s guns, shot the 
uncle, then his aunt, then a female member of 
the family present at the breakfast table. Who 
can blame him? The “authorities" should have 
known, for the preceding fifteen years, what 
was happening to this boy at home. It is a 
touching story that will linger in the mind, as 
many of these stories will, a sure sign that the 
characters are believable, and that one feels 
some sympathy for them. 

These are crimes passionneis and not, legally 
speaking, homicides. The killers are not hood- 
lums, but well-meaning children who try to 
conform and obey, and who weep and suffer 
for years before they reach the cracking-point. 
Dr Gardiner argues for more attention to fam- 
ily conditions and for counselling of parents 
and children, which could forestall tragedy; 
and for more time and attention, too, to these 
young people, if they have landed in prison. 
But prison psychiatrists are booked up two 
months ahead. “The only way to see a psychia- 
trist is to slash your wrists”, a prison inmate 
says with a smile to one of these young people, 
Tom the cat-lover, In fact, who still has enough 
mental health left to want to talk to someone. 

Prison Paintings (unnumbered pages. Michael 
Joseph. £7.50. 0 7195 4228 6) by Michael 
Quanne is a collection of twenty-two paintings 
in full colour, by an artist described as a for- 
mer Middlesex County 5000 metre champion, 
“a forger and a regular prison inmate". The 
“primitive” or “naive" work of Quanne (who 
won the annual Koestler painting award for 
prisoners in 1975) is not straightforwardly rep- 
resentative of prison life - many of his pictures 
concern children, for instance - but, as John 
Berger writes in his introduction, “ Inside might 
be another title for this book. Only in one 
painting are there no wails, no windows, no 
railings. All the others concern incarceration 
of one kind or another. How many faces peer 
out of windows!" 


Music in Late Medieval Bruges 

Reinhard Strohm 

This book, one of the first attempts to combine the 
methods of modem musicology with the requirements 
of local historiography, describes how the people of 
Bruges shaped their acoustic environment and gave 
musical expression to their spiritual needa. In this 
study, musical sources, stylistic trends in music, 
composers’ achievements, and the function of music 
genres are seen against a reconstruction of the 
socio-economic context of the art of music. 

0 19 316327 6 £26 Oxford Monographs in Music 

A Treatise on the Fundamental 
Principles of Violin Playing 

Second Edition; 

Leopold Mozart 
Translated by Edttha Knocker 

Leopold Mozart's greatest contribution to music was 
his Versuch einer grUndllchen VIoUoshuie published 
at Augsburg in 1766. It was the major work of Its 
. period, and of considerable interest and value to 
. musicians today are* the notes' on performance 
practice, a glossary .of ^ technical tertiis^ ' and specific. . 
chapters oh the playing of both Written and 
improvised embBllishnientS. 

0 19 318613 X Paperback £11.96 Early Musio Series , 

Oxford Journals 

Early Music : 

A quarterly jouiiial devoted to medieval, Renaissance, 
Baroque add Classical music. It has been accorded 
• 'pride of place ambng all England's 'press for a. . 
combination of scholarship, readability and beduty of . 
appearance’. {British Music Yearbook . ■ 

ISSN: 0398tl078 Subscriptions: US $40 
(fo. America), £21 (UK), '£26 (Elsewhere);- .... 

Music and Letters j : 

Besides ^des.on h uride range of muslcological • 
subjects, Music dnd Letters is rioted for its, extensive 
: reviews of scholarly books on music, in ah languages 
; and'of fitAolaity editions.Y'.'.V - . : . 1 

ISSN: 0027-4220 Subri^riptldns; US $42 
(to America),. £V? fUK) ; ;£23 (Ejsawhare) ■ 
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Baker's Biographical 
Dictionary of Musicians ^ 

Seventh Edition 

Edited and with a new Preface by Nicolas Slonlmsky 

i 'lt is ail invaluable publication . In one massive tome of 2,620 pages 

, . ; it provides essential information on some 13,000 individuals, 
extending from composers and performers to patronB, publishers and 
even critics, and (miracle of miracles) contrives to do so with the 
stylishness and wit characteristic of its 91-year-old editor, who describes 
himself in his own entry as 'a failed Wundeikind. The Observer 

Since ^ 1900, . Baiter’s has become the classic dictionary of musical 
biography, ibis brand neW edition compiled by the world's leading 
musicologist contains, approximately 13,000 biographies, of which 1,000 
are entirely new and 80 per cent of those previously Included have been 
thoroughly revised and updated. Many ‘standard', biographies (e.g. 
Brahms, Beethoven) lj&ve, been completely ‘rewritten and there are now 
entries on all the classical stars of today such as the cellist Yo-Yo Ma, 
soprano Kiri Te Kanawa, and conductor Simon Rattle, as well as 
expanded coverage of popular musicians. ' 

0 19 311336 X £95 until 31 December 1986, £126 thereafter 


For further information on Oxford Music and Art Books, contact Academic 
ITublloity, OUP, Walton Street* Oxford OX2 6DF 

Details of Oxford Journals can be obtained from the Journals Subscription 
Department at the same address. 
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Dennis O’Keeffe 

FAUSTO VICARELLI (Editor) 

Keynes’s Relevance Today 

206pp. Macmillan. £25 (paperback, £8.95). 

0333363450 

No one whose intellectual achievement was so 
rich and complex as that of Keynes can escape 
the charge of ambiguity. It is not surprising, 
therefore, that in this very useful collection of 
essays, opposite claims about his work are 
frequently advanced. 

How important has Keynesianism been, 
practically? Paolo Sylos Labini, in a brilliant 
historical account of The General Theory, 
holds that without Keynes social progress after 
the Second World War would have been much 
more modest, especially for the poorest sec- 
tions of society. Sir John Hicks, by contrast, 
argues that for all its brilliance Keynesianism 
was precarious. Its success, namely the 
compatibility between its explanatory system 
and the actual economic system to which it 


could be related, depended on steady eco- 
nomic growth and a tractable labour force. 
Such conditions are today manifestly absent. 

What however if, as two contributors sug- 
gest, it turns out that Keynes's theory has never 
been put into practice? J. A. Kregcl, for exam- 
ple, holds that vested interests prevented its 
application. According to him, and to Josef 
Steindl, the conservative business community 
has thwarted Keynes, much as - one might 
note - trade unions and the syndicalists of the 
welfare state are often alleged to have pre- 
vented the application of monetarism. Steindl 
argues Chat while Keynes permanently 
changed our approach to national income 
accounting, his macroeconomics as such has 
never become policy. 

However, a certain scepticism is entirely 
appropriate on both scores. Whereas Milton 
Friedman has been immensely influential in 
creating the almost universal concern with 
monetary discipline within the advanced eco- 
nomies in recent years there cannot be much 
question chat the extraordinary improvement 
in employment prospects in the United States 
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Darrell Delamaide 

PAOLO SAVONA And GEORGE SUTUA (Editors) 
Eurodollars and International Banking 
226pp. Macmillan. £25. 

0333365534 

Eurodollars and International Banking addres- 
ses itself to an issue of major importance to 
policy-makers in Europe and the United 
States. How much control should governments 
have over international flows of money? This 
collection of papers, presented in Florida, will 
probably be confined to a specialist audience 
because of the esoteric and quasi-academic 
treatment of the subject. None the less, the 
book profits from offering sharply divergent 
viewpoints, and so delineating important 
■- — issues too often left oqly to those with vested 
interests. 

• The participant examined the Eurodollar 
market in the wake of the international debt 
crisis brought on by the effective defaults of 
Poland iu March 1981, and Mexico in August 
1982. Their implied task was to judge whether 
the Euromarket, by its nature or size, was a 
cause, or the cause, of the debt crisis, and if so, . 
- what consequences that should have for policy. 

(Eurodollars are those dollars held in banks 
■' outside the United States, whether in Europe 
■ ? r elsewhere.) Naturally enough, the speakers 
fell Into two camps r- between those who felt an 
uncontrolled Euromarket had Indeed fpstered 
, the crisis and thuB posts, a major threat to world 
-.financial stability, and' those who considered' 
the Euromarket lo b.e- merely the scene of the*', 
crisis and hence hot such a Serious pfoblenv 
’• after all., ... ' . " 


through its rapid growth in the 1960s and 70s. 
Amazingly, to this day, neither policy-makers 
dor market operators have reached consensus 
about the functioning of this market - which 
exceeds $2 trillion (million million) - or about 
its impact on domestic money or finance. 

The papers by Rend Higonnet and Guido 
Carii most sharply criticize past attitudes, espe- 
cially official ones, regarding the market. Pro- 
fessor Higonnet takes central banks to task for 
not intervening more forcefully to control 
events following the oil shocks of 1973 and 
1979, which created immense new capital flows 
across borders: 

There Is little cause for surprise in the behaviour of 
commercial banks in the Eurocurrency market; it is 
pretty well explained by the profit motive. ... It is. 
however, mare delicate to explain why the centrul 
banks have been so kind to this market. 

found the Euromarket a useful tool for their 
own manoeuvres, enabling them to post- 
pone or evade tough measures at home. He 
makes some eminently sensible suggestions ab- 
out Improving bank accounting and tightening 
foreign lending, and, most particularly, Impos- 
ing greater official control on the Euromarket 
■ itself. 

Not surprisingly,' the central bank repre- 
sentatives took exception to most of this in 
their responses. Most telling was that of Jane 
; Little, economist at the Federal Reserve Bank 
of Boston, who confirms the traditional suspi- 
cion that central banks are too acquiescent 
towards commercial banks by implying that 
/commercial banks, in fact, determine the legi- 
' tima^y of regulation by deciding whether it is 
: -too expensive”; The gist of the central bank- 

xl i ill' -I I j i . . 


come from running a fiscal deficit ns recom- 
mended by Keynes. One might of course claim 
that this recovery in employment represents 
not only applied Keynesianism but also mar- 
kets which operate rather more fluently than in 
Europe. Moreover it is hard not to see Ihc hand 
of Keynes, along with other influences, in the 
consistent concern with full employment over 
the past forty years, especially in Western 
Europe. If economic administration looks like 
a rag-bag, in nil modern societies, this reflects 
the fact that even scholars of genius are unlike- 
ly to furnish us with more than partial under- 
standings of such complex phenomena as mod- 
ern “mixed" economies. 

The question of Keynesianism and its 
alternatives is as much political as economic. 
Sidney Weintraub, in a technical essay on the 
theory of income distribution, makes the 
important point that as a desideratum full 
employment has been over-st resscil by some 
economists. For instance, it lias long been 
recognized that the United States political 
system can absorb quite high unemployment, 
although according to Krcgcl, Keynes believed 
that structural unemployment promised the 
end of civilization. In fact, while there must he 
some level of unemployment beyond which 
political disaster looms, it is not clear what that 
level is. In Britain the 1930s were a decade of 
Tory governments, and the rich societies of 
today should be even better placed to avert 
revolutionary cataclysm. 

Keynes's own politics remain highly prob- 
lematic. How dirigiste, how enthusiastic for 


the corporate slate was he? Fausto Vi** 
makes clear that Keynes’s method of 2 L 
capitalism involved “the socialization nf ,*? 

Wilkinson) quotes a letter from KeS 
I layck which suggests a purely practical 
non to socialism: that had people mtatS 
lure the stale. This, however, has beeni2 
tral argument against socialism for more 
century. Nor are 'there grounds for belief 
lhal Keynes would have agreed with thesei^ 
ihors that there are no market solutions loth 
problems of unemployment. He did not & 
miss the market mechanism - as Frank Hah 
notes; almost two-thirds of the General Vm 
is devoted to micro-eumomics. ItissimplyZ 
Keynes agreed in one respect with Man tb 
equilibrium in a capitalist economy ocean h 
chance. No more than capitalism itself is it to 
he thought of as in the natural order oftblna 1 
Thus it was as a prugmutist, not asasocidh ! 
(hat Keynes was led In propose the extensioi j 
or state intervention. i 

No definitive evaluation of Keynes cank £ 
made merely by economic analysis; at leasts 
crucial will lie further advances in ourb» 
ledge of political sociology. Is the current lay y 
apparatus of intervention in all advmd 
economics crucial to the welfare of min j 
of poor citizens who would otherwise It ! 
hopelessly marginalized? Or alternatively , u 
a sinister and remorseless Leviathan dalid ' 
to destroy the liberal order? That is the ret] | - 
question that has to be answered before flu ■ 
verdict on Keynes can be brought in. 


Boardroom buccaneers 



TWn ho* '• j ‘ ■ 0,0 lonittiAa is mm more snomq oe less regu a- 

This debate has in fact, eccompwted the tloo, to remove' distortions In the market 
Euromarket since its inception in the 1950s dud Outdo C«U. « former gjtemor of 

• ' the Italian central ;bank; does dot subscribe to 

that point of view. He reiterates his lifelong 
conyiction that the Euromarket can be and 
should be subject to greater official control. 


J. H. C. Leach 

JEFFREY ROBINSON 

The Risk Takers: Portraits of money, ego and 
power 

293pp. Allen and Unwin. £10.95. 

0 04 658248 7 

There IgWeVer-pfesent danger facing the au- 
thor of a book such as The Risk Takers, com- 
prising pen-portraits of some seventeen, main- 
ly British, business men: that by the time of 
publication one (or more) of his subjects will 
have taken a risk too many and become Yester- 
day’s Man - or even, less disastrously for the 
author, Today's Fugitive. Jeffrey Robinson, by 
good luck of judgment, has on the whole mnn- 
aged to avoid this pitfall; even so, one of his 
subjects (Robert Maxwell) has recently de- 
cided not to come, rather urgently, to the res- 
cue of another (Clive Sinclair); and the chapter 
on Ian Posgate might look a good deal different 
if written a year or two hence. 

Robinson has assuredly tackled some contro- 
versial figures. Tiny Rowland’s Lonrho whs 
once, and famously, described as the 
“unacceptable face of capitalism”. Robort 


art* remarks Is that there should be (ess regula- Maxwell was once branded by the Denari men t 
tlon, (o r^oVe dlBtprtlons^ln the market. of Trade and Industry as ‘’unfit to bo a steward 
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Nihilism 

Post-Structuralism and Law ; 

- Glllafi Rose •*. 

This book is by far the most sustained . 
and intelligent critique of post- 
structuralist theory, yet published In • ' 
Britain or American-/, her book should - 
stimulate vridesprdfid. discussion ■•*?: ’’ 
among critics, phijpipphers, and 
. theorfsls of a post-structuralist 
.. persuasion/ Christopher Norris, ■■ > .. , 
London Review arjftoaka ' • ■ ■ 

'A brilliant neo-Hejjellan challenge 'to 
■ the radical credentials ol Geleuze, ' 
Foucault and Derrlda.- Ofy Limits 

240 pages, hardback £22,50 {0 631 13191 .4) 
paperback £0:50 (oj 631 13708 4) 

Basil Blackwell 

108 Cowley Road; OifonJ Oxt 1JF . 

•' I..- Sulla 1S(U, 433 farfc Avtmie South, 
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‘hough ibe charges wore 


Of a publicly quoted company”. Posgate was out of fashion, they arc, almost lo a mafl, ^ 

suspended from his underwriting activities by cancers”. They would make poor subordu®* 
Lloyd’s of London, besides suffering other In- (was this a factor in the departure of 
dignities. David Thieme (Essex Overseas Rothschild from N. M. Rothschild?). 
Petroleum) was arrested, on charges of fraud make uncomfortable bosses. They J!!#*. 
and embezzlement, in the boardroom of Crddit tremely energetic and single-minded, 0 ”^. 

Suisse in . ZUrich - though the charges wore nnmilur. nlwnt/s rlMrlnn- RommelJ r^ r 


rather than the son of a barrister and Ik j 
grandson of a judge. 1 

It is almost as interesting to read abouisptt : 
tacular success as about spectacular Met ' 
(and sometimes, of course, the first leadstothe • 
second: think of Jim Slater). Bat H b quit ; 
clear from Robinson's accounts that thereboo / 
royal roud to success, and no obvious comma • 
denominator in the business methods utai J 
Contrast Gordon While (of Hnnson Indwiw ! 
Inc) and Gcrnld Ronson (of Heron). Si)i j 
White: “I've never visited a plant orated j 
quarters. I’ve never gone to look at what Tin 
buying. I don’t know why I'd even want to 1 j 
don’t believe in royal visits.” In other weak, ; 
"hunds-off" management. Says Roaw, 
however: "We allcmnte the board meetings I* j, 
the major businesses. There's nothing tt*./ 
walking through a warehouse, n plant, ( . 
site .... you got a feci for the business.*. £ 
approach is very much a hands-on approadi I 
and Ronson (ravels 200,000 miles u year * t. 
visit tho troops”. f 

If these men do have a common donomi» P 
tor, it perhaps lies within llwmsolvea, in a os- 
tain rulhlcHsncBS anil opportunism. Not aB | 
llicm apjicnr ns very nice or tactful men, 
one cannot feel am prised that so many oftte* 
arc, or have boon, viewed asknnee by theuj 
In tho useful term which seems lo haw IJ* 
out of fashion, they arc, almost to a maflj/*’. 
cancers”. They would make poor suborn^ 
(was this a factor in tho departure of 
Rothschild from N. M. Rothschild?),*^®^. 




bankers. Paul Raymond’s Revuebar in Its 
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gh the charges wore popular, always daring - Rommel* raw* 1 . . . 

Etudes Ip the share Eisenhowers.' 

( Peck may have owed Jeffrey Robinson might havedoneffl^ 

•y of Greek merchant initiate his renders Into, tho 
d’s Revuebar, in Its “greenmail” or the “leveraged 
,re than Us fair share his abbreviated accounts of the financial 
police, and Richard of take-overs can occasionally maw - 
d means of settingup- cult reading (indeed, few subjects are 0 ^ 
ss led to trouble with interest than The successive stag«m 
I a fine of £60,000. take-over' battle* In which' one has ntf 


lumreo groww m ^urpsterltng, to irinEuro. • '/ThcSiriclai^ohil* ^ ,^. - 
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countless; others that haVe followed; theiiahh - , s . a deal 
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pains to get his facts right, and 1 ® 

the book from, the fate of so many or 
early relegation to the shelf .of | 
ephemera, tire subjects of tWs book ^ 

ably be too, busy Ip rpadit^^d tho^ 
read it will doubtless never qualify* 0 ^, ^ 
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Encounters and coincidences 


Elizabeth Cowling 

WILLIAM RUBIN (Editor) 

“Primitivism” in 20th Century Arts: Affinity of 

the tribal and the modern 

Two volumes: 689pp, with 1 ,087 illustrations, 

378 in colour. Thames and Hudson. £52.50 the 
set. 

0870705180 

The modem artist's long-standing love-affair 
with the art and culture of "primitive” peoples 
is still going strong. The manifestations may 
have altered but an unbroken chain links Gau- 
guin copying Marquesan tikis and going native 
in Tahiti with Joseph Beuys performing shama- 
nistic rituals and Richard Long making stone 
circles in the sophisticated environment of an 
art gallery. On the heels of the artists has come 
the eager band of critics and art historians: 
nailing the “primitive" sources of this or that 
artist or movement has been a growth industry 
for a good many years, especially in the gradu- 
ate schools of American universities. Oddly 
enough, however, despite all this expenditure 
of creative and critical energy, there has been 
no reliable, broadly based historical study to 
rival the admirable, pioneering book, Prigiitiv- 
ism in Modem Pointings, which Robert Gold- 
water published nearly fifty years ago. To Wil- 
liam Rubin Bnd his team of collaborators we 
owe the first major reassessment. This has 
taken the form, first, of the controversial ex- 
hibition, ” Primitivism " in 20th Century Art : 
Affinity of the tribal and the modern , staged at 
the Museum of Modem Art in New York at the 
end of last year, and second, of the book of 
nineteen essays accompanying that exhibition 
- catalogue would be an inappropriate word 
for this extravagant 700-page, two-volume 
publication, which does not, in any case, indi- 
cate the objects shown. 

The two outstanding qualities of the book, 
which will make it indispensable whatever its 
. shortcomings, arc the excellence of its illustra- 
tions and the high standard of scholarship of 
many of the essays. At the very least it will be a 
splendid initiation into the astounding versatil- 
ity, expressive range and sheer beauty of the 
best tribal art. For historians of nil kinds, the 
well-chosen documentary photographs of 
period installations in ethnographic museums, 
of tribal objects owned by artists, of pages from 
little-known books and magazines, will prove 
an endlessly useful resource. The texts them- 
selves (all but one copiously annotated) are 
dense with detailed information about dealers, 
collectors, exhibitions, expeditions, publica- 
tions, and so forth, for Rubin has made preci- 
sion and accuracy his priority in a field where 
Inspired, but often groundless, hunches have 
so often been the order of the day. 

Again and again, we are reminded of exactly 
which tribal objects were available to whom, 
how and when, and are warned against those 
facile comparisons which have attained a spu- 
rious authority through frequent repetition in 
the histories pf modem art. Rubin himself has, 
for example, meticulously established what 
was on view in the Trocaddro Museum in Paris 
hi 1907 when Picasso was at work on “Les. 

■ Demoiselles' d’ Avignon”, and he corrects 

■ several commo'n errors about that; picture’s 
“primitive” sources. Jack Flam, after a thor- 
ough sifting of the evidence, has been able to 
date more accurately the Fauve painters’ 
legendary first purchases of art nigre. And Phi- 
lippe Peltier and Jean-Louis Paudrat, sur«, 

. veying the. story of the West’s encounter with 
Oceanic and African art, achieve a: level and 
'.quantity of precise detail that faf surpass any.- . 

• thing comparable in Goldwater’s book. If this 

• degree - of scholarship is npt maintained 
- throughout all the essays - some are no more 

than workmanlike, a few aire thin and second- 
kaqrir- at least Rubin has set new standards for 
too fixture. What a pity; then ,;that there should 
.peinor general bibliography, ho chronology 
^dvepjently summarizing the key events in 
:.:-- .the calendar of primitivism', and - most serious 
.•‘Omission of all — no index of any kind .Without 
;/■ mis paraphernalia the great wealth of informa- 
; stored.' between the: covers is rendered 

■ ;fj^p uqri«je^nlyr inaccessible. ' , 

: . - On-itbe other.hpndi ‘'Primitivism" in 20th 
Centu0) r Art is far. from definitive. For the 
POYCragefa dlsappointihglypatchyand conven- 
^ipce Goldwatcr’s era, Gauguin has al- 


ways been hailed as the first European artist 
consciously to appropriate and imitate tribal 
motifs and forms. Predictably, the first of the 
chapters on artists and movements is devoted 
to Gauguin. Written by Kirk Varnedoe. 
Rubin’s co-editor, it is a brilliant essay - the 
best thing, I think, in the book. But one would 
have liked a more adventurous opening - for 
instance, a more general essay on the response 
to tribal art in intellectual circles in the late 
nineteenth century. In such an essay Gauguin 
would have played a starting role, but he would 
have been seen in context, and important fi- 
gures like Owen Jones, author of The Gram- 
mar of Ornament (1856), which featured tribal 
designs, or Pierre Loti, who in the 1870s 
brought a stone head from Easter Island back 
to France, would have received their due. Most 
of the other essays highlight the expected 
clutch of artists - Picasso, Brancusi, Klee, 
Modigliani, Moore, the Brilcke painters, the 
Surrealists, the Abstract Expressionists. Of 
course, it would have been quite wrong not to 
treat them seriously, or not to stress the im- 
portance of France, Germany and later Amer- 
ica as centres of primitivism; but this book was 
surely the ideal place for a more exploratory 
approach. Thus there is nothing at ail on Bel- 
gian Expressionism, which is consistently over- 
looked in the literature on primitivism, yet was 


manifestly indebted to African art. There is 
nothing on Russian art, which, in view of the 
important ethnographical museums in Russia 
and the writings and collections of influential 
figures like Vladimir Markov and Sergei 
Shchukin, surely deserved investigation. And 
although Laura Rosenstock, in her essay on 
Lager’s designs for La Creation du rnonde for 
the Ballets Suddois, gives us a taste of Art 
Deco primitivism, in general too little consid- 
eration has been paid to designers or architects 
(or musicians or writers) , let alone to the more 
frivolous, vulgar or fashionable forms the craze 
for tribal art has taken in the twentieth century. 
(The one real surprise is, indeed, the article on 
Italian painting, a brave but none too convin- 
cing attempt by Ezio BassanJ to aTgue for an 
influence from African art on Carlo Carrk.) 

At the outset Rubin and his colleagues made 
the decision to focus exclusively on tribal art in 
their survey of primitivism. (It is this decision 
which accounts for the omission of Pre- 
Columbian art.) This is, of course, a legitimate 
limitation of the material. The problem is, 
however, that twentieth-century artists have 
rarely been so exclusive or so scholarly in their 
tastes. To Gauguin, Polynesian art was admir- 
able for essentially the same reasons as 
Romanesque sculpture or Javanese temple re- 
liefs. For Picasso and his generation, “primi- 
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tive art” was stiU a catch-all concept: at the 
same period, even in the same work, an artist 
will be responding to prehistoric, archaic, 
medieval, even folk - as well as tribal - tradi- 
tions. To treat the tribal component as distinct 
and separable is to create a misunderstanding 
and to distort and impoverish the primitivist 
impulse. The result is a sectarianism which 
controls the argument in this book on too many 
occasions. So, Alan Wilkinson, writing about 
Henry Moore, feels obliged to mention Pre- 
Columbian art only in passing, when it was of 
greater significance to Moore's work than trib- 
al art ever was; or Sidney Geist, in an illuminat- 
ing discussion of Brancusi’s debt to African art 
in his wooden sculptures, becomes embroiled 
in a sterile effort to deny any debt to Romanian 
folk carvings, when the truth surely is that both 
sources reinforced each other's message. The 
most penetrating essays in the book are those 
in which the authors do not stick too slavishly 
to their brief, but see the response to tribal art - 
as part of a whole attitude to culture: Varne- 
doe 's on Gauguin is a case in point. 

As art historians, Rubin and his collabor- 
ators have been primarily preoccupied with the 
question of influence. Artists who are known 
to have been interested in tribal art but who 
appear to have been little influenced by it get 
correspondingly scant attention - Vlaminck 
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and Braque, for instance. In his introduction, 
Rubin distinguishes between “hidden" and 
"obvious" cases of influence, and describes the 
"creative misunderstandings" that so often 
characterize the borrowings of great artists as 
they interpret their sources according to their 
own needs. So far so good. But he then adv- 
ances a highly suspect theory - the theory of 
“the affinity of the tribal and (he modern" 
alluded to in the subtitle of the book. Many of 
the illustrations consist of pnirs of tribal objects 
and modern paintings and sculptures which 
look remarkably alike but which, all the evi- 
dence shows, cannot possibly have any direct 
connection with one another. Rubin's idea is 
that these coincidences arise because both trib- 
al art and modern art are conceptual, rather 
than perceptual, in origin, and that it naturally 
follows that every now and then the tribal artist 
and the modern artist will come up with almost 
identical conceptions. This is an attractive, if 
rather old-fashioned, idea, and at some pro- 
found level it may have a certain truth. But it is 
formulated far too vaguely to warrant the 
theoretical weight it is made to bear, and of 
course it begs a thousand questions about the 


origins of art and artistic style in widely diffe- 
rent cultures. When we consider these cases of 
“affinity" closely, we find (hat in the first place 
they are the bright ideas of critics, and in the 
second that they occur in the work of artists 
with a proven interest in tribal art. In other 
words, the supposed “affinity" may well be a 
case of hidden, and as yet unidentified, “influ- 
ence". To take an example used prominently 
by Rubin: Max Ernst’s “Bird-Head" in bronze 
of 1934-5 may look astonishingly like a haun- 
tingly beautiful mask from the Upper Volta, 
which, as he shows, Ernst could not possibly 
have seen ; but to see this resemblance in terms 
of some mechanism of cross-cultural coinci- 
dence is beside the point because the “Bird- 
Head” is actually even more like, and almost 
certainly has its direct source in, a type of tribal 
object which Ernst had seen (and which Rubin 
docs not mention) - the elaborate shamanistic 
masks of the Eskimos which he and his Surreal- 
ist friends first began to collect and exhibit in 
the mid- 1930s. 

The vagaries of coverage and inadequacies 
of theoretical structure force the conclusion 
that the whole subject of primitivism was never 
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Jasper Johns: Drawings 1954-1984 
216pp, with black-and-white and colour illus- 
trations. New York: Abrams. £55. 
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in the late 1950s, Jasper Johns - together with 
Robert Rauschenberg -demonstrated the pos- 
sibilities of a new American art for the genera- 
tion which followed the triumphant hegemony 
of Abstract Expressionism. The work in 
Johns's first solo exhibition in 1958 was objec- 
tive with n vengeance; it presented motifs of 
apparently wilful banality: the American flag, 
targets, numbers, letters. These images, ren- 


the painted or sculpted images, they are rather 
further meditations on the themes first estab- 
lished in those works, refinements of the 
artist's thoughts and feelings as well as com- 
mentary on his own art. They are filled with 
post-facto directions and labels inscribed on 
the designs, as though offering further reassur- 
ance that the original idea has been logically 
arrived at, that plans do exist. Even the pre- 
sumably free-flowing calligraphy of brush or 
pend! seems fixed in its self-assertion, awaiting 
closer scrutiny. As Shapiro remarks, “Johns 
practices a form one might call ‘critical draw- 
ing*, since it entails a presentation and analysis 
of every form of smudge, mark, and relic that 
one can use to shatter the usual perspective”. 

The relevance of Cdzanne - that earlier mas- 
ter of the questioning, fragmenting, constTuct- 


thought through from scratch. Indeed, in his 
preface Rubin admits with disarming candour 
that he is a relative newcomer to the field, that 
until recently he underestimated the import- 
ance of primitivism in the story of modem art 
and was more or less indifferent to tribal art as 
such. The book and the exhibition are in a rent 
sense the public expression of Rubin's conver- 
sion , the scholarly face of a private enthusiasm. 
And it is notable that both Rubin's contribu- 
tions- the introduction and the essay on Picas- 
so - lack the objectivity, balance and control 
necessary in the editor of a book on this scale 
and with this number of authors. Thus his 
obsessive concern with “Les Demoiselles 
d' Avignon", on which he is currently preparing 
a separate study, results in a general imbalance 
within the essay on Picasso, which is so heavily 
weighted in favour of that picture, and works 
around it, that too little space is left for impor- 
tant primitivist works from later periods, espe- 
cially the late 1920s and 30s. More seriously, 
the introduction, which was the natural place 
for sustained discussion of the questions fun- 
damental to primitivism, turns inexorably into 
an essay on Picasso, whom Rubin is dangerous- 
ly close to regarding as a typical case. 

Here and there the key issues are raised in 
the book, but nowhere are they debated 
seriously or probingly. What are the true 
sources of the primitivist impulse in the West? 
How significant, for instance, is a political mo- 
tive? How does the concern with tribal art 
connect with earlier or parallel concerns with 
prehistoric, archaic, folk, naive or child art— all 
those other “outsiders” that have been called 
“primitive" and that have left an equally pro- 
found impression on modernism? How impor- 
tant in the last analysis was tribal art to the 
evolution of modernist styles? Could Cubism, 
for instance, have developed without it? How 
does it compare in significance os an influence 
with, say, Classical art during the Renaiss- 
ance? Has tribal art been a determining factor 
in the greatest twentieth-century works of art, 
or only in the second-rate? Such questions are 
almost always made to yield to the barrage of 
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Many critics turned back to art history, espe- 
cially to Dad a, in search of precedents that 
might permit accommodation of this chal- 
lenge, So seeking to domesticate this new art, 
they thought to have blunted 1 Its attack. Even 
those critics more responsive to the uniqueness 
of. Johns, to the irony of an art mixing clear 
technical and intellectual sophistication with 
an apparent ingenuousness, remained off ba- 
lance. Before long, however, the unsettling 
edge of Johns's achievement seemed to have 
been dulled by the accompanying phe- 
nomenon of Pop Art. In that general celebra- 
tion of the commonplace Johns coiild at last be 
categorized, his particular iconography under- 
stood obliquely, vicariously (and hence safe- 
ly), as part of a communal elevation of the 
banal to art. But he was never truly of that 
crowd, and as Pop has faded into recent history 
Johns stands ever more clearly as the great 
American master of his generation, the most 
1 poetic of its visual voices. 

He is also the most philosophical of Amer- 
ican painters. “Using the design of the Amer- 
' iean flag took care of a great deal for me”, he 


tatois on the problematic of part and whole; 
botli observers of observation itself and resent- 
ful of the excesses of decoration”. Johns's li- 
quid touch amj his translucent tracing, espe- 
cially as developed on the plastic mylar surface 
that became a preferred ground, evoke the 
hesitant, transparent strength of Cezanne’s 
watercolours: a . world created and seen 
through the palimpsest of the artist’s marks. 
Such probing, testing motions of the hand, 
Shapiro reminds us, are an anxibus reaching 
out into the world. Cftzanne's doubt, the para- 
. doxical source of his achievement, is shared by 
Johns, for all the obvious confidence of his 
technique and the evident joy taken in skill. 
“Johns and his plural flags and stiffened body 
parts present a situation rigid with anxiety”. 
Shapiro recognizes the desperate presence of 
; the artist in. the hand, arm and foot prints that 
iend such poignancy to a grand .drawing like 
. “Diver”, the urgency, of traced gestures that 
testify most eloquently to the missing body. 
Leading us into the- darker: reaches qf Johns's 
world, a darkness achieved technically through 
the overlapping pools, of ink or graphite wash 
■ but ultimately resonating a profounder gloom 


lay-out, and its prodigious fund of information, 
“ Primitivism " in 20th Century Art lacks a cohe- 
rent vision and remains- a sum of its parts. 
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(wuriWrmlan), Liberia/ Ivory Coast, Dan; 
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Wliite collection by Pamela McCluskey (122pp. 
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Jim Dine; Drawings 

223pp. with black-and-white and colour 
illustrations. New York: Abrams. £55. 
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Jim Dine, a founding father of American Pop 
Art, says of his early years in New York: “We 
were havjng fun; we were still children. "JJnp- 
penings, which brought the cluttered world of 
Pop Art to theatrical life, “were about trying to 
become famous’'. Dine left New York for Lon- 
don in 1967; four years later, he returned to 
America and settled in a small town in Ver- 
mont^ Only in the mid-1970s, when he was 
almofct forty, did he turn to the hard work of 
traditional draughtsmanship as a substitute for 
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. series 0 to 9, transfigurations of ale cans, coffee 
tins* 'or light bulbs,- Johns's imagery raises the 
most fundamental aesthetic and heuristic 
issues, questioning what arid how wo see and 
know - he is a reader of Wittgenstein. Arid yet 
Johns's epistemological aesthetics 1 does not, 
' fitially, account for the; full content of his art. 
Beyond the .philosophical probing is a still 
deeper experience ; b4yond die abistracf is the 
personal, the “play of illusion and disillusion”, 
in David Shapiro's priignant phrase.: It is. the 
’’ affoct of tin's art . that ,has inspired the most 
engaged and persuasive critical response. 

. In his moving essay on the drawings, Shapiro 
takes us through these many dimensions of 
Johns's work, within which the drawings, enjoy 
a privileged place. Hardly ever preparatory to 
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to hover around a sitter’s head , or an especially 
powerful surge of Expressionist energy rubs 
out an entire face. Always, though, the Images 
are legible enough to demonstrate Dine's mas- 
tery of figure drawing. 

There arc many sclf-porlrnlts. Some show 
his scowl (u sign not of displeasure but of 
interest in pnrticulnrs); others are emblems of 
his presence: a bathrobe, a palette, and tools- 
hammers, saws, pliers. His wife Nancy is ofteo 
drawn and so also is n female model called 
Jessie. These sitters look tense or, in Jessies 
case, tensed - her muscles taut, her pose waty- 
And Dine’s touch suggests extreme physical 
effort. Serious art is, he says, “very albletic 
and begins with close observation. He 
often about clarity and admires Ingres; but I* 
is also, “interested in an art of unabashed pas- 
sion”. Dine has devised a kind of expres s^ 
ism, so one might expect to find K at 
his conscientiously traditional drawing, 
there is no conflict. He achieves an ex P rcJ /^' 
ist distortion by means of releoltess aca f aC \ 
His records of minute detail render 
elusive and his models float in a haze of re 


•tyhn • ; though h^neveraiays sQ, here ; Dine may consid- 
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Loony tunes 
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PETER OST WALD 

Schumann: Music and madness 
370pp. Gollancz. £15. 
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r£my stricker 

Robert Schumann: Le inusicien et la folie 
238pp. Paris: Oallimard. 130fr. 

2070701638 


With increasing physical disorder mysteriously 
linked lo an over-burdened imagination, Schu- 
mann demands more than most composers 
from a biographer, who ideally should be 
medical specialist, psychiatrist and musico- 
logist all in one. Such paragons are rare. 
The Berlin-born, American-adopted Peter 
Ostwald, though a dedicated amateur musician, 
makes his bid as Professor of Psychiatry at the 
University of California. Rdmy Stricker writes 
as a representative of the somewhat hazier 
domain of aesthetics, on which he lectures at 
the Paris Conservatoire. 

Of the two books, by far the more worth- 
while is that of Dr Ostwald. Aware of the vast 
amount of new information recently brought to 
light, not least the remarkable self-revelations 
of the composer's youthful Tagebticher, edited 
by Oeorg Eismann, and the still more exten- 
sive Haushaltbtlcher y edited by Oerd Nauhaus 
(reviewed in the TLS of May 18, 1984), 
Ostwald deserves unstinted praise for his in- 
vestigation of source material, including much 
in the archives of Zwickau's Robert-Schumann- 
Haus that still remains unpublished. Among 
the last are Wieck’s letters to the court, at the 
climax of his daughter Clara’s marriage drama, 
accusing Schumann of everything from lazi- 
ness, unreliability and conceit to musical 
mediocrity - though not, significantly, of the 
suspected syphilis that several recent resear- 
chers have claimed as the true source of 
Week's hostility. While accepting tertiary 
syphilis, or general paresis, as a possible diag- 
nosis of Schumann's ultimate mental break- 
down, Ostwald has been wise enough not to 
nilo out others equally valid. His common- 
K«e, pianistic approach to Schumann’s much- 
debated hand injury is no less welcome. Cer- 
tainly no biography in the English language 
Includes a more thorough appraisal of the 
medical outlook of the lime and of the many 
advisers who crossed the composer's own path 
* not least those to whom he was finally, nnd 
tragically, entrusted at Endenich. 

Enriched as It is by generous quotations 
from the notebooks nnd diaries (Including frag- 
ment of Schumann's early verse nnd fiction), 
the life-story Is nevertheless disrupted in the 
tiling, and sometimes invalidated too, by self- 
indulgent psychiatric speculation. No one, for 
Instance, was more aware than Schumann him- 
self of his strong sexuality, even in adolesc- 
, ence. Yet deceived by the composer’s effusive- 
ly tonaiUlc, Jean-Paulian mode of youthful 
self-expression, Ostwald cannot resist imputa- 
; Hons of homosexuality, as Impossible to sub- 
. Mandate as the' incestuous undercurrents he 
hjeds into Wieck's chaperonage of his daugb- 
■ftr on youthful touts. The “substitute- form of 

S ical gratification* 1 allegedly found by 
iriann in the Tierbdder (animal baths) 
briefly prescribed for his hand is one of other 
Sraiuitoug, prurient intrusions. Always there is 
ra ° r ? emphasis of Schumann’s darker hours of 
*Wwcholia, hls fdars arid phobias and guilt 
Rnd-rivalry complexes , than of Joy no less in- 
■ . tense in family and 1 personal friends, in the 
World , of nature' arid musical creation. '■ 

conflicts were as inevitable in the 
gurdahfis* as in any; other union of hyper- 
- tenritiye artists. Moreover Clara’s love for her . 
husband .^e^ftow to have been over-protec- 
^and more than a little blind throughout 
-t MWte^'hliJattDfiMeldorf appointment, 
j , interpret such things as brief abstinence 
<^: .8cxual ; intercourse (revealed in the . 
•• t owards the end of 1852, after a 

' lUiscarriage, 4s a sign of “progressive 

■.;|~^tenal diserigag en ient between them”, or 
; ' ■' 'taVitftion only - to . the young 

1 ' hhd’pietHeh to Join him Jn composing 

. - for Joachim as proof of 
r // .j^^ 8 *ldg’’hpstiUty towards; Clara”, Is- ghal- 
of one of music’s greatest 


All set 


Integrating life and work, Ostwald slots 
most of the major compositions into their bio- 
graphical context for brief, descriptive com- 
ment no doubt adequate for those who turn to 
the book for the madness rather than the music 
of the title. For the serious Schumann student, 
however, there is too little deeper evaluation 
of style, notably as conditioned by the in- 
creasingly ambitious hurdles the composer 
forced himself to surmount. That forward- 
looking pursuit of unity through thematic 
metamorphosis underlying all the major 
orchestral projects of 1841, for instance, is 
never even mentioned. In this musicological 
age, conclusions such as “some of his best work 
was written under the pressure of inescapable 
inner voices" (what composer’s wasn’t?) will 
not realty do. 

One could also take issue with Ostwald over 
a few loose observations of a more general 
kind, such as there being no evidence that Au- 
gust Schumann negotiated with Weber about 
lessons for his son. Is Robert's own confirma- 
tion of this, in an early, projected autobiogra- 
phy, not enough? As translator of German 
texts, Ostwald favours a colloquially twen- 
tieth-century rather than “period” style. One 
frequently recurring quirk of phraseology of 
his own is the use of the word “would” to 
foresee the future (eg, “Before the year was 
out Clara's Caprices would be published", and 
“In Paris Clara would meet prominent musi- 
cians”). In sum, then, an uneven book, though 
one which all Schumann-lovers will want in 
their libraries for its exceptionally wide- 
ranging, scrupulously documented basic bio- 
graphical research. 

Plainly a disciple of the much-quoted Freud, 
Rimy Stricker eschews both biographical and 
musical chronology in favour of a series of 
fanciful, stream-of-consriousness-like disquisi- 
tions purporting to lead, clue by clue as in 
detective fiction, to some ultimate revelation 
of truth. The author has read the notebooks 
and diaries. He knows and loves the music 
enough to Include specific examples (in music- 
type) of symbolic thematic motivation and 
cross-reference. He is genuinely puzzled that 
the madness often used to explain Schumann's 
youthful genius has also served to condemn 
many of the rarely heard later works. Without 
doubt Ids highly subjective fantasizing throws 
up a few new ideas that cause you to think 
again. In the last resort, however, you go out 
by the same door as in you went. 


Paul Hamburger 

JOHN REED 

The Schubert Song Companion 

510pp. Manchester University Press. £35. 

0719010934 

This is a most welcome book for the scholar, 
singer and music-lover. John Reed treats each 
of Schubert's 600-odd songs in alphabetical 
order, with individual headings fo; the dif- 
ferent, and often very disparate versions of 
some settings. Each entry indicates the poet, 
the date of composition (often putative), the 
song's publication (both contemporary and in 
the Cesamtausgabe), and an incipil in music 
type. 

The first surprise for the layman, but also for 
the performer knowing a song only in the 
single, usually final version as found in the 
popular Peters Edition, is that there arc some- 
times three settings of the same poem, spread 
over several years, and progressing from an 
unprooiising start to a masterpiece. This, if 
anything, should give the lie to the legend still 
deluding some listeners, that Schubert was a 
sort of unthinking songbird pouring out hi& 
melodies in dkreless rapture. 

The prose translations that follow (by 
Norma Deane and Celia Lamer) are a model 
of their kind. They are explicit, preferring if 
necessary enlargement to compression, and 
yet they read well. The quaintness that can so 
easily creep into English renderings of the Ger- 
man Romantics - and which to a modem ear is 
present even in the original - is completely 
shunned, largely through the use of an under- 
stating vocabulary. Just one slip needs correct- 
ing: "Des Fischers Liebesgliick” is not "The 
Fisherman’s Luck in Love", but rather, his 
bliss. 

The entry then concents itself with the his- 
tory of composition and publication. The usual 
paraphernalia of source material, manuscript 
extant or missing, reliability of copies, down to 
the investigatlrin of water-marks, Are all there; . 
yet the author wears his impressive scholarship 
so lightly, and condenses iris lengthy research 
into such' plain-sounding statements that, 
whether interested or not, the reader is won 
over. 

The conclusion of each entry, commenting 
on the mood, special features and merits of the 
song in question, lays Itself open to debate, as 
all evaluations do. There are songs where one 


Laureate lyrics 


Arthur Jacobs 

JOAN HOINESS BOUCHELLE (Editor) 

With Tennyson at the Keyboard: A Victorian 
songbook 

236pp. New York: Garland. $40. 

0824088727 

The special quality of Tennyson’s verse, in 
inspiring musical settings was recognized in his / 
own time; A volume of-thirtyMme songs: by i , 
different composers (not merely British com- 
posers, but also including Liszt, .Saint-Safins 
and Massenet) was published , in 1880 and 
forms a strong counterweight to the prevalence 

oftrashyverseandbanalmUsIcintbe Victorian , 

ballad. Now comes a new American compila- 
tion of three dozen Tennyson settings, but with : 
no ascertainable criterion of excellence. The 
subtitle “A Victorian Songbook" is doubly 
misleading: several of the settings are post* 
Victorian, and some are not for the domestic 
yoice and piano but, are hymns or part-songs, / 
The 1880 collection sampled Tennyson’s 
output well, allotting one composer to each 
poem. Joan Hoiness Bouchelje’s compilation ... 
not only duplicates several of the poems but. 
leaves out' “Conte into the garden, Maud" .. 
altogether, though Balfe's setting of this (It was j 
not the only one) was perhaps the most famous ' 
of all Tennyson songs, jtfor is “Go not, Happy 
Day” present in Liszt’s setting, , in Frank ' 
Bridge's, or any. other. It appears that the com- 
piler has largely restricted herself to such music : 
as she happened to find.at the Tennysori .Re- 
search Centre, Lincoln. She rarely gives dates 
for her selected songs, nor has she chased them 


to their first editions. The original (1863) print- 
ing of Barnby's “Sweet and Low” would have 
told her that what she prints as piano accom- 
paniment was designated merely for rehearsal, 
not for performance. 

The music has all been re-copied in a neat 
but amateurish hand. Each musical setting is 
prefaced by its poem, but there are un- 
explained discrepancies between verse- texts 
and song-texts -sonietimesiq whole stanzas,' 
as In Gbu nod's selection from IriMemoria/n. 
The compiler 's remark that Ui thi? song there is 
“a major key-chauge frorti E flat to C", when it 
is really from C minor to C major, is typical of 
her inexpert musical commentary, hardly safe 
even when enthusiastically paraphrasing the 
New Grove pictionary. We read of “the fast- 
moving form of folk-music which some identify 
as ‘Irish’" and learn that Schubert wpfkbd in 

lyi** . • 

: Most of the amateur composers reiuirected 
here (the names include Mrs E. G. Shapcote 
apd Miss M. Lindsay, otherwise IVlrs I. Worth- 
ington Bliss) should have been left ip peaceful 
sleep pt Lincoln. :But for reasons qf bio- 
graphical curiosity it is. good to have four set- 
tings. by Edward Lear: available, and four by 
Emily Tennyson. The songs by Lear (who does; 
not rate Grove) are known to have had the 
approval, of Tennyson himself despite his 
general suspidon of ^musical treatment. Lady. 
Tennyson’s work is musically null, but Lear’s 
“The Rivulet" turns out to be not at all bad: 
indeed' a modem publisher could do worse 
t£an reissue, ajl. qipe pf ,Lear,'q Tennyson get- 
tings as well as that remarkable musical antho- 
logy of 1880, 


agrees enthusiastically with the author's pro- 
found aesthetic insights, and one is happy to 
see him recommending neglected gems to 
Lieder singers who, as a breed, are apt to be 
unenterprising - “Die abgeblQhte Linde”, 
“Widerschein", Mayrhofer's “Einsamkeit”, 
Pyrker’s "Das Heimweh*' or Schiller’s “Sehn- 
sucht”. Nor is Reed afraid to disagree on occa- 
sion with the two writers who in intent and 
design come closest to his own effort: Richard 
Capell and Dietrich Fischer-Dieskau. In the 
case of “Vor meiner Wiege" and “Der blinde 
Knabe", Reed administers a deserved rebuff to 
Capell who, writing in the late 1920s, was, in an 
otherwise admirable book, unduly embarras- 
sed by the sentimental verses Schubert some- 
times picked up and ennobled by his music. 

Yet whenever Schubert was not occupied with 
indisputably great poetry like that of Goethe 
and Schiller, he chose his verses more for their 
emotional potential and picturesque detail 
than for depth of thought and perfection of 
form. As Reed remarks apropos Wilhelm 
Mtitler: “[he] is a better poet titan is usually 
allowed, and he gave Schubert exactly what he 
wanted. He wrote ‘for the voice’, and his songs 
directly inspired the two great masterpieces 
[ie. Die sch&ne MQllerin and Winterrefse].” 

But even where one feels that Reed has not 
done justice to a cherished song, this is only a 
matter of degree. There are no mature songs 
Reed dismisses entirely, and he is quite cir- 
cumspect in his criticism of the lengthy, ballad- 
type efforts of Schubert’s early youth, prefer- 
ring to discover in them the strands leading to 
later masterpieces rather than brushing them 
aside in toto. It is a pity though that Reed 
doesn’t make more of “Willkomraen und 
AbBchied”, “Der Vater mil dem Kinde", 
“Abendbilder”, “Der Winterabend", and a 
few more; and also that Reed does not declare 
“Totengr&bers Heimweh'* and the Schlegel 
“ Im Walde” to be Schubert's greatest songs 
altogether .... 

But to vent one real disagreement: is it con- 
ceivable that fo^eed^e^QrmiUliOfraeiiih 

quavenr,' and even the 

chromaticism’’ of Goethe’s "Versunken” 
should suggest “impatience, emotional dis- 
turbance, excitement, but not erotic plea- . 
sure”? Honest as always, Reed refers the read-, 
er to Fischer-Dieskau "for a different opin- 
ion". And vastly preferable this is: ^'Listening 
to the music, one can see the girl’s hair being 
loosened, and the accompaniment brilliantly 
captures the eroticism and the barely sup- 
pressed sexual excitement. Schubert wallows 
in realistic details, and yet manages to keep the 
song moving forward, mastering on the way 
the most daring, but most effective modula- 
tions.” 

Still, if the messages of music are ambiguous 
- or perhaps so unequivocal as to defy verbal 
definition - the facts of history are a safer 
. ground for rational statements. In the final 
chapters of his book, Reed offers us some in- 
estimable information, to assemble which must 
have caused him much labour. There are short 
essays On every one of Schubert's poets (118 in 
nil, including the Bible and Anon). Reading 
•these alongside Richard Capell’s chapter on 
^Schubert’s Poets" and the observations in- 
terspersed in Einstein’s "Schubert: A musical 
portrait”, every singer, accompanist and 
music-lover should now have enough back- 
ground information at his disposal. 

There is an appendix on "Schubert’s Tonali- 
ties” where Reed, with proper caution, in view 
of Schubert’s yviliingness to transpose, ntakes a 
■■ good case foe. the, association of certain keys 
. with certain states of mind . Another absorbing . 

. ' appendix traces th'emptic and stylistic links be- . 

- - • tween ihe songs ai\d the instrumental works. A 
' ■ “creative pattern” is discerned with the help of 
a yearly and monthly tabulation of Schubert’s ' 
.song output. We also have a complete list, of 
publications, in Schubert's lifetime and. post- 
humously, and the book ends with an extensive 
list of Schubert’s tempo indications and ex- 
pression marks in German and English. 

The Schubert Song Companion is in every 
respect a worthy successor to the. : books of 
Capell and Fischer-Dieskau. Moving laterally, 

! it is to be considered the equal of Eric Sams's 
; The Songs of Hugo Wolf and Pierre Be mac’s 
1 book on sOngs of Poulenc. The lexico- 
; . graphical , approach to. the fyrip&l , nvimtdpre 
seems to be gaining ground. Long may it 
flourish. 



Minor Victorians 


John Sutherland 


A. N. WILSON 
Gentlemen In England 
311pp. Hamish Hamilton. £9.95. 
0241 116651 
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Tbe title of A. N. Wilson's latest novel is ex- 
plained by the epigraph from Henry V: "And 
gentlemen in England now a-bed shall think, 
themselves accurs’d they were not there.” 
"There”, for Wilson, is Victorian England. At 
the centre of this work is a strong charge of 
authorial nostalgia for an age apparently more 
congenial to the best known of our literary 
young fogeys than that in which history- has 
thrust him. The immediate attraction of Gent- 
lemen In England is its by turns tender and 
slightly spiteful re-creation of the Victorian 
period. Wilson is particularly good on domes- 
tic interiors and devotes an unusual proportion 
of his narrative to describing them. Much of 
the action takes place in The Bower, a middle- 
class Gothic pile in St John’s Wood. From the 
outside it is “an asymmetrical, unhappy-look- 
ing house which sprouted turrets and porches 
and balconies where you least expected them”. 
(The ironwork is by “Fish and Co" - a little 
in-joke by the author of Who was Oswald 
Fish ? (rnside, The Bower is a high-density mass 
of fashionable Victorian clutter: "The stained 
oak boards of the floor groaned beneath the 
suffocating carpet, itself darkly invisible under 
the sofas, chairs, occasional tables, bureaus 
and bookcases. Tables, chiefly octagonal in 
shape, were concealed with an undercloth of 
baize or velvet and an overcloth of cream- 
coloured Nottingham lace to match the cur- 
tains-” If for nothing else, Wilson's novel 
would delight for its inventory of period ddcor. 
But there is much else, and as Gentlemen in 
England progresses, penetrating layer after 
layer of decorous Victorian secrecy, descrip- 
tions such as that above acquire a symbolic 
resonance. 

The date of the action of Gentlemen in Eng- 
land is not given. But from strategically 


The historical insignificance of Wilson’s 
characters is stressed by the walk-on appear- 
ance of various great men and women of the 
time. A dough-faced Pater introduces himself 
to Lionel at Oxford, and rhapsodizes tediously 
about ritual. A bearded and shattered Trollope 
(about to die) is glimpsed scribbling away in 
the Athenaeum. 'Tom Arnold’s niece” (Mrs 
Humphry Ward to be) is lively at a party. Dean 
Inge impresses as an unusually clever clergy- 
man. The Leweses used to visit the Nettleships 
but have ceased to do so since G.H.’s death 
(and she has just made a scandalous late-life 
marriage with a clergymen called Cross). At 
times, this Victorian parade of notables recalls 
Beerbohtn’s Savonarola Brown (“Andrea del 
Sarto appears at a window; Ptppa passes.") But 
in general it’s deftly handled and provides a 
pleasantly donnish sideshow to the purely fic- 
tional action. 

As is usual in Wilson’s novels, Gentlemen in 
England has a teasing relationship with large 
Christian themes. The narrative ends on Dover 
Beach, with the Nettleship offspring, Lionel 
and Maudie, deciding that their parents are 
“funny'’. It is a momentous and liberating dis- 
covery, as tbe allusive play with Arnold's poem 
makes clear: 


Lionel had never seen his parents in a comic light. 
He wns, besides, just at that moment, caught up with 
the beauty of the sen. Both were mesmerised by it, 
for they took one another's hand and gingerly 
approached the foaming water's edge. “Is the tide in 
or out?” asked Maudie. 


A sense of the hilarity of it all is evidently what 
saves the young Nettleships, bom into a world 
whose framework of belief is dissolving. Not 
for them the grandeur and majestic postures of 
an Arnold. Good-humoured acceptance will' 
see them through. A teasing! y brief paren- 
thesis which the reader could easily miss indi- 
cates that forty years later, Maudie and Lionel 
survive to reminisce about the family crisis of 
1880. 

The tone of Gentlemen in England is a prob- 
lem. Wilson chooses to narrate in a manner 
which seems to derive from Firbank. Tea-time 
at The Bower, for instance, furnishes (he fol- 
lowing tumultuous menu: “scones, quince jam, 


I £ ol ftfstpi-icat references, it can be fixed as. , brown bread and butter potted meatybaps and' 

i coveting the Summer months ol 1880 . • The cakes (both of seed and of Dundee)" . It is hard 





story concerns some un-eminent but repre- 
sentative Victorians, the Nettleships. Horace 
Nettleship is a volcanologist whose researches 
among the lava and igneous rocks of antiquity 
have cost him his Christian faith. He is brave 
enough to disbelieve, but insufficiently so to 
change a respectable style of life which he mis- 
erably knows to be a mockery . His much youn- 
ger wife Charlotte does not love him. She cop' 
ceives a disobedient passion for a handsome 
artist, Timothy Lupton, who, for bis part, per- 
versely foils in love with the sixteen-year-old 
Nettleship. daughter, Maudie. Lupton; like 
Nettleship, is afflicted by doubts. A society 
painter on the make, trained in the Alma- 
Tadema style, he has vague yearnings towards 
the new doctrines of Impressionism. But he too 
lacks the resolution to do anything more than 
agonize. The Nettleship son. Lionel, is an Ox- 
ford undergraduate drawn to the perversion of 
Catholicism but unable to take die final deci- 
sive step. Watching these central players are 
■ two cynical observers* "Marvo" Chatterway, 
failed poet and dandy, and Severus Egg, 
Charlotte's father, a dissolute relic of the pro- 


to know whether the arch ness conceals a sneer 
or is merely an ebullition of good-natured 
facetiousness. Similarly one is never sure about 
the characters - are they being held up for 
ridicule or sympathy? Wilson is not a narrator 
to take the reader into his confidence on such 
matters. (This, incidentally, is one of his very 
un-Victorian traits.) Reading Wilson's novels 
is an unrelaxing experience. They do not seem 
to like us very much and one constantly strains 
to catch the tone. But for all its refusal to give 
us nice warm feelings, Gentlemen In England is 
an admirable historical fiction from a writer 
who mast by now be considered foremost in his 
generation. 


Miranda Seymour 


RACHEL BURLINGTON 
The Garish Day 

287pp. Hamish Hamilton. £9.95. 


Monstrous counterpoint 


Julia O’Faolain 


ALICE THOMAS ELLIS 
Unexplained Laughter 
155pp. Duckworth. £8.95. 
0715620703 


Alice Thomas Ellis lias a wicked eye which site 
lends out among her characters so that, like 
those three monstrous sisters who shared one 
between them, each in their moment of vision 
is apt to see things from a different slant. The 
device disconcerts precisely because of the 
keenness of the eye. 

Lydia, who enjoys possession of it for most 
of Ms Ellis's potent new novel, has the assur- 
ance of the great old aphorists, and their greg- 
arious misanthropy. She is a smart London 
journalist who has withdrawn to her Welsh 
cottage after a mildly bruising love affair. This 
may be presumed to have soured her wit, for 
some of the funniest passages here are hcT 
musings on love, death, the human condition 
and the- probable mores of God and Satan, 
whose name she belittlingly shortens to Stan. 
There is something of Stan in Lydia herself as 
she moves horn acidly judging her Welsh 
neighbours to planning a little malign interfer- 
ence in their lives. 

Lydia is arrogant, and although it is clear 
that she is a snob and an egotist who behaves 
monstrously when bored, her cleverness 
seduces us into finding all her sins venial. The 
scenes where she and some pretentious locals 
bring out the worst in each other arouse the 
true thrill of vicarious embarrassment. I am not 
sure that some of my pleasure in her perform- 
ance didri’t come from surprise at a likeable 
female character being allowed the licence 
traditionally reserved for males. 

In a rather Victorian way Ellis provides her 
with a foil. The spotty Betty, imagining her to 
be in need of support after her broken affair, 
has wished her company on her, but Lydia feels 
no gratitude, being “one of those women who 
find something contaminating in ugliness and 
prefer to mingle only with those who are at 
Tealt as attractive aa themselves”; Tbe shock of 
seeing this uncommendable little superstition 
brazenly displayed on the page is akin to the 
enjoyment children find In books about 
naughtiness. Taboo-breaking exhilarates and 
the prickle of exhilaration here, as the un- 
sayable keeps getting said, recalls the glee of 
first reading such books as Les Liaisons 
dangereuses. Lydia’s sharp tongue links her to 
the eighteenth, century. Hers Is a classic wit, 
Ludd and rational, it encapsulates and sums up 
with utter clarity. “Humour”, she notes, con- 
trasting it to slapstick, “comes out of precision, 
not chaos. That's why nuclear war is so fright- 
ening ~ like slopstick .... And just think of 
the breakage. I wonder if on some distant 
planet there are creatures who arc holding 


Victorian era. Their Ufo on the unrespectable 287pp. Mamish Hamilton. *9.95. 
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their sides at the prospect of us hurlingplatosat 
each other." 


Her whimsy copes neatly with even the most 
serious matters. Too neatly? The author may 
think so, for she moves beyond the spotlightof 
Lydia's scepticism to the darkness outside her 
cottage where mysterious laughter subverts 
certainty and invokes a conflicting view of 
things. Lydia hears it and isshuken. Dim Betty 
does not, but Bcunn, a clever Welsh divinity 
student, hears it ton and eventually claims to 
have exorcized it. Was it cosmic? Or the laugh 
of Bcuno’s defective little sister, Anghaiad? 
We don’t discover. 

Angharnd, a deformed product of valley in- 
breeding, is n very different monster u> tbe 
glamorous Lydia, and her musings bring in a 
counterpoint. Presumably they go on in her 
head since she can't talk. She dislikes knowing- 
ness. “People who like to know", she observes, 
"make the earth smaller." A relict of Romantic 
narrative, site, along with God and Satan/Stan, 
functions ns a device for making the earth seem 
larger and stranger than wc think. Sheer men- 
tion of them emphasizes the fragility of the 
human comedy where Lydia stars and gives an 
extra twist of pathos and irony to this vibrant 
novel. 

But God and Stan are merely props and 
Angharad's monologues are not wholly felici- 
tous. Fictional idiots are tricky to handle, sod 
the dumb girl has embarrassing flights of fey 
eloquence. She is more effective when func- 
tioning as a chorus, for it is through her that we 
learn the valley's secrets and that local passions 
may be about to erupt. Suspense about this Is 
maintained but the worst does not happen. 
Action is not what counts for Ellis, unless it be 
moral action, as when Lydia, getting wise 10 
her own egotism, is tempted in a whimsical way 
by goodness. The nearest she comes to this is to 
imitate it - but then that, as Pascal advised, is 
one way to start. In the end the novel cannot be 
summarized and this is a proof of its excel- 
lence. The author's quicksilver perceptions can 
be conveyed adequately in no words but her 


dards - his best friend, Belinda, is the daughter 
of one of the many women he knows as his 
father’s “sisters” - Harry is dangerously in- 
clined to ask questions of tbe “What is tbe 
meaning of life?’* yariety: not a virtue in an 
. ambitious young diplomat. .. . r . . 

>, Bpvla, ,tm wi|e,:fokes off witti an Argepil- 
■ tolpiL HikwlliJ ttebjdjs oftheiiRdOs are, settling 
; into well-orchestrated lives & fihauders,, dip- 
] lornats, en^epreneutisV His old friend Belinda ‘ 
. fonts' up, again as a 'feminist pacifist, while 
Hairy struggles, >alnly, to find the kindly light 
amid the endrcline elnnm nfNf>w v«rL- ■ 


William Marshall's Roadshow (185pp. Seeker 
and Warburg. £8.50. 0 436 27324 1), the latest 
account of the exploits of the policemen from 
Ycllowthread Street station, begins in typical, 
fashion: someone, apparently for no good 
reason, is blowing holes In the streets of Hong 
Kong, while someone else, equally pur- 
poselessly, is blasting the roof of a Buddhist 
monastery with a Chinese hand cannon. And. 
mirabile dicta, with every page the action gets 
more frenetic. The narrative tone, too: tbs . 
trine Marshall has reully gone over the top, ts 
he has been threatening to do for a book or 
two, and blown every fuse in Ills word proa* 
sor. But oven with sentences bursting around 
one like shrapnel, it’s well-nigh impossible to. 
stop reading and take cover. 


them, so big that they stood dear up into ft! 
were enormous scarlet flowers." . ;:i f 
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the encircling glriom of New York. (The 
title comes from^N^wman’s hyrart.) 
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of the Virgin flyfog in the afr. He sees nothing cheerfully unsuitable affair jidth an Irish farrrtv 
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;Unda and qtbers can prpvide an answer. Reli- 
gion proves as fruitless an , endeavour as his 
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77»e Garish Day is nmbltious in ihh’nMP^ ' 
and social scope, and tersely written b 
and snappy sentences which inake for wj; 
reading. Rachel Blllington is «f hjWE/. 
assured when she is dealing with Harry* b J ■ 
-the mother, Beatride, is a splendid : . 

an honourable woman making the best pL , 
marriage - but she lessens their Itnp® V ; 
swamping them in socio-historical 0®®*; 
Everything is liberally chronicled, from «* ■ . - * 
of the mini-skirt ^to the Isfoeli Invasion^. ■■■. 
dan in 1967. It is pleasant enough t0 ^. ^ • : 
minded of the year in which “I ^ 1 ■ 

Satisfaction” wSs to be heard Deltlrig . 
every discotheque, but it doesn’t . 

much to die story. It Is hard to gee Bill 1 Inp _ 
secondary characters as more than s P ecUI ‘ jrt J ; 
useful social types whose unlikely .7 

are incorporated to help define 
rather than to give the reader any larger ^ 
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Significant silences 


A. N. Wilson 

ANTTABROOKNER 
family and Friends 

187pp. Cape. £8.95. 

0224 02337 3 

Families are seldom interesting unless you hap- 
pen to belong to them. Conversations which 
can keep you going with an aunt or a cousin for 
the duration of a Christmas dinner or the 
foneTal baked meats, while having their own 
special power to absorb, could contain no con- 
ceivable interest for an outside listener. Novel- 
ists as varied as Balzac and Galsworthy have 
tried to re-create this level of interest in mat- 
ters which are essentially a bore: in both those 
cases with triumphant success. But a novelist’s 
interest in a family differs radically from the 
degree of interest which we might take in our 
own. No character in a novel is interesting per 
se, And where the family saga fails ( Budden - 
brooks, The Years), it is because the chronicler 
has suddenly lost nerve and become bogged 
down in the relentless succession of “and then, 
and then". Where such a trick succeeds, as in 
The Old Wives' Tale, the puppet-master has 
manipulated the inexorably dull march of time, 
pacing the book by tbe seemingly natural de- 
velopment of his characters' inner lives, rather 
than with any frenziedly naturalistic desire to 
whip up our interest or (an admission of disas- 
ter) to remind us who people are. 

Family and Friends, the best of Anita Brook- 
oer’s novels to date, succeeds on precisely this 
confident level. Some would be surprised to 
. tee it mentioned in the same breath as these 
heavy chronicles, for it is extremely short, little 
more than a novella . The brilliance with which 
she resolves the chronicle problem, though, is 
' what makes this book memorable. How do you 
tell the story of a whole family, a mother and 
four children growing from young adolescence 

• to laic middle-age , without writing The Years' 1 
Anita Brookner has chosen the medium of 
photography to help her, and the artifice works 
veil. This is partly because so many of us hold 
together in our minds our own familiar myth- 
ologies by the perusal of photograph albums 

• that we do pot recognize it as artifice. We find 
tok “Family and Friends", most often, posing 
in wedding photographs, nnd we get to know 
them fast. 

They are a mercantile family (a factory 
vWch makes something seems to be tho source 
of their wealth) ; they are settled in England but 

• toy are Continental Jews. Sofkn.the mother, 
; is very like the matriarchs we have met before 

k 'Ms oeuvre, and all the more welcome for 
: that: bossy, • timorous, intrusive. Sofkn has 
■wiled a man who turned out to be a woman- 


izer and a wastrel. She is determined that her 
children will not become chips off the old 
block. She calls her sons after kings and con- 
querors (Frederick, Alfred) and her daughters 
(Mimi, Betty) after the heroines of musical 
comedies. For, as Sofka understands things, it 
is a girl’s duty to flirt, to “have moods, enslave 
and discard" and the man's duty to become a 
tycoon or a captain of industry. 

The way that the four children respond to 
the matriarchal tyranny is portrayed with ex- 
quisite understatement and a merciless irony 
which leaves the reader's own affection for 
Sofka quite unscathed. The four children 
themselves more or less survive. Frederick is 
still a happy playboy and a dedicated Euro- 
pean. in spite of the war and the scarcely 
alluded-to holocaust. He puts behind him the 
fiat in Bryanston Square and the Sunday after- 
noons of coffee and marzipan cake. Betty 
makes the same necessary break by trying to 
become a starlet. Her obvious attractiveness 
(she is too illiterate to know how closely she 
resembles Colette) gives her the chance to.per- 
form at the Moulin Rouge, and when that 
palls, she sets sail for Hollywood. Mimi is less 
lucky, and submits, with reluctance, to the 
matrimonial inevitability. Poor Alfred, who 
wants to be as English as Dickens and roast 
beef suffers, in a way, the saddest fate of all. 

The book is remarkable, as its predecessors 
ore, for the well-controlled, almost stagey 
manner in which the narrator accepts the 
wretchedness, not merely of her characters, 
but of the human condition. There is nothing 
so out of place as humour here, but we feel the 
narrator keeping back little smiles. One would 
say that the tone was Chekhovian if any of 
them spoke. But it is a silent little photograph 
album, this, and when the characters open 
their mouths, it is usually to eat rather than to 
speak. To that extent the world here feels like a 
mirror-version of Ivy Compton-Bumett’s, 
where all is conveyed by dialogue and by dia- 
logue alone. There is, though, a strong similar- 
ity, morally and spiritually, between the two 
worlds. When we have discounted the ethnic 
differences between Miss Compton-Burnett’s 
characters and Dr Brookner's, and the fact that 
no one in this novel is nasty in quite the melo- 
dramatic way that the Compton-Burnett char- 
acters are nasty, the similarities still stand. 
There is the same sense, with both novelists, 
that family life gives opportunities for the most 
hellish exercises of power; there are highly 
similar silly sisters and unfortunate unmar- 
riageable younger sons. If the comparison is 
fair (and no comparison is completely fair) we 
could extend it by saying that Family and 
Friends (a highly Compton-Burnett title) is like 
a Compton-Burnett novel adapted for the 
cinema. The silent cinema. 


Outback obsessions 


Jill Neville . 

^NNAMURDbCH 

Her Own image 

Collins. £8,95. - ■ 

W02227681'.. 

The story of ah emotionally impacted family, 
•^ Murdoch’s In Her Own Image is set on a 
j^ep station in the Australian outback. But it 
Of the squelchy melodrama of The 
nofoftfrds. Aji the unpleasantness of poison- 
rabbits, slaughtering sheep and insemlnat- 
d ^“fronted, giving the book a highly 

PJWl atmosphere. Evert the sexual scenes 
i*Nrk$, neither glossed over with 
g^bjnojf Ubidinoueiy emphasized for the 

foe first few $tlltdd pages, one gets an 
df i[caim, clear gasei! only slightly 1 



deeper issues which are, heyer- 
noted; ’.. 

children,” said Julie, smiling, 
^x-iat of ehutoey to him in a return salylc, 
said BB as fooughsha had never 
"that motherlpv? is greater than 

teiaod .throughout the book, 
I^i ^^ters veer away from It, This is 
p* fhe other matters that Mur- 
the long-term effects of a 
character of the 


mother, BB, is lughly singular); the obsession 
with sexual joy; rivalry between siblings. 

Liz ond Josie, the two sisters, are locked in 
these powerful drives and Murdoch chronicles 
their struggles for the love of tbe same man. In 
the jjest scene, One of the sisters does the noble 
thing. “In tlje dropping of her band she said, I 
give him up.” Despite such moments, though, 
Murdoch just doesn’t go close enough. As a 
storyteller she has 0 natural bent, dropping in 
the revelations with' nice timing. And the char- 
acters' commitment to the land despite its 
bloodiness v its endless drought; is deeply felt. 
But the climactic Christmas in which a house 
bums, a baby is delivered by a child, someone 
dies, a sister opens the floodgates at the dinner 
table and the other sister tries to strangle foe 
awful mother, does seem s| bit too eventful, 
even for an outback Christm as. . , ■ 

For two months from September 11, tbe Cam- 
bridge University Library will be mounting an 
exhibition relating to the Mandrake Press 
(1929-30). Among the works published by the 
Press were tbe Confessions of Aleister Crowley 
and the Paintings of D. H. Lawrence, foe 
centenary of whose birth the exhibition has 
beeh tiibed W coincide with, It will be ppen foi 
Mondays to Fridays between 9 am and 6,43 
pm and on Saturdays from 9 am jo ^ 
souvenir catalogue will be available from 
September 11 on application to the Library s 
General Office. ■ . : 
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GUILLAUME APOLLINAIRE The Poet Assassinated 

“This strange tale is a kind of mobile which is set constantly moving by the author's 
exuberance ... a triumphant example of the union of disparities which fascinated 
Apollinaire." Times Literary Supplement 
ISBN 0 85635 54B 8 £7.95 


DINO BUZZATI The Tartar Steppe 

"The writing is spare and straightforward, with much more implied than is described, in 
a moving tale of lives wasted by military service." Tribune 
ISBN O 85635 592 5 £9.95 ISBN 0 85635 576 3 £3.95 pb 

ARTHUR COHEN An Admirable Woman 

"This unusual and distinguished novel demands one's full attention. For anything less will 
be unequal to the authority of its narrative voice, it is a fiction which reads like 
fact . . Anita Brookner, Sunday Times 
ISBN 0 85635 537 2 £8.95 

NATALIA GINZBURG All Our Yesterdays 

"What distinguishes Signora Ginzburg is the generous purity of her understanding and 
the wonderful balance of her tone." Allan Massie, Scotsman 
ISBN 0 85635 593 3 £9.95 ISBN 0 85635 577 1 £3.95 pb 


GERT HOFMANN The Spectacle at the Tower 
Doblin Prize 

"a devilishly clever novel because 11 enchants and disgusts in about equal degrees/ 

Robert Nye, Guardian 
ISDN 0 85635 581 X £8.95 


STUART HOOD ’ A Storm "from Paradise ^ 

A small Scottish town becomes a place of trial for a young schoolmaster, torn between 
his own culture and tlie hew world revealed to him by his Jove for the exiled Ellzavyefa. 

ISBN 0 85635 582 8 £8.95 


CLARICE LISPECTOR Family Ties 

"... no one who has read Family Ties could doubt the reality of her vision." Times 

Literary Supplement 

ISBN 0 85635 569 0 £8.95 . ISBN 0 85635 570 4.£3 JO pb 


MACHADO DE ASSIS The Devil's Church 

"Like Sterne, he Is obsessed with Time, eccentric, even whimsical; like Stendhal, accurate 
yet passionate; like Swift, occasionally savage.” 

V.S. Pritchett 
ISBN 0 85635 574 7 £0.95 


HARRY MATHEWS The Sinking of the Odradek Stadium 

", . . deserves and will repay 1 the attention of anyone who likes his fiction to be 
Strenuous, ingenious, and stimulating; reading ft is rtol unlike a work-out in the best 
■ V V rilental gymnasium in tpwn." Robert Nye, Guardian 
ISBN 0 85635 572 0 £8i95 


PIER PAOLO PASOLINI A Violent Life 

"In Pasolini. we have two sides: this great rhetoric, but at the same 1 time experiments with 
language . . . [he was] a strange mixture of ap Oscar Wilde and a politically engaged 
, ■ writer," Umberto Hco 

ISBN 0 85635 591 7 £9.95 ISBN Q 85635 587 9 £3.95 pb 


■ LEONARDO SCIASC1A The Wine-Dark Sea 

"Sciasda.has reinvented the detective story and made if worthy of himself - that is, of 
one of the best living writers." Frank Kermode 
tSBN 0 85635 556 9 £8.95 


Write for our fiction, poetry, 'lives & Letters' and Fyfield Books 
catalogue to Dept TL1 , CARCANET, 208-212 Corn Exchange, 
Manchester M4 3BQ 
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Athenian notes 


Christopher Hitchens 


What is it to be Greek? This question has been 
answered in several ways in the recent past; 
answers coming from the “self-evident" 
school, which tends to dwell on the continuity 
of religion and of language, and from the 
“sceptical” school, which suspects the reliance 
upon tradition and affirmation. (For an ob- 
vious example, consider £1 Greco, the Cretan 
known to history, in effect, only by a nick- 
name, who was- introduced to his admiring 
countrymen, generations later, chiefly by for- 
eign critics.) 

Modem Greeks take a distinct relish in the 
dispute. The recent festival of Athens as 
“Cultural Capital of Europe" was another 
occasion for reviewing and debating Hellenism 
as a state of mind, a clear linear descent, a 
confusion or an embarrassment. Drawing 
upon these contending interpretations, 
Edmund Keeley has prepared a lecture en- 
titled “Modem Greek Poetry and The True 
Face of Greece’ The centre-piece of the 
essay is the pre-war debate on “Hellenicity" 
which took place between George Seferis and 
his brother-in-law, Constantine Tsatsos. To 
Tsatsos, Hellenism was a distinct aesthetic 
criterion, having definable roots in antiquity 
and applicable rules to the present. He did not 
shrink from the implied corollary, which was 
that Greek writing should insulate itself from 
exogenous influences and apply itself to a re- 
newal of the native tradition. 

Seferis confessed that he found “Hellenism 
not only a big word to use in this context, but 
both a difficult and an ultimately dangerous 
one”. It was in the name of “Hellenism", says 
Keeley in giving his precis, that katharevousa 
was created 1 , an attempt to purify the language . 
of so-called barbaric elements that actually re- 
sulted in artificiality and stultification. There 
has been a Greek diaspora since the time of 
Alexander, and authors as various as Palamas 
and Seferis himself have seen the necessity of 
borrowing and assimilating from abroad. For 
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•fcyflcaUty-ln 
English Literature 

Daniel Albright 


“With an unusually wide historical 
horizon, and with unusual sensitivity 


and depth, Albright haa examined 
apgeofl. 

in English without allowing himself 
ali 


an entire range of lyrical production 


to be enslaved by traditional catego- 
ries and shibboleths. This Is a rich, 


insightful, highly readable work, 
a future standard text on the nature 


of the lyric.'— Ralph Freedman, 
•Princeton University. 


288pp 


£24.50 


Changing the Signs 


The Fifteenth-Century 
Breakthrough 


Albert Cook 


This book Is entirely original 

It marks an extremely Important 
advance in’the study - qt early Ren- 
aissance painting, ft finds crucial 
linking differences where scholars 
have previously been able only to 
see likeness or unrelatedness. It 


: thereby forces one to look again, 
and look more closely, at painting 
that hqve become almost too fam 


lar to see, It literally reopens the 
cases, of , Bottlodllf and' 
. Qiorgldne. . . The scholarship Is 
exemplary: the handling of (he art- 
historical literature Is. an unassaila- 
ble .excellence. "-r-Edward Snow,' 
Rice University.: ■ . 

1 82 pp ]‘.. m 43; lllustrs : • £ 25 . 00 1 


University of • 
Nebraska Press 

1 Gower Street 
i London WC1E 6HA : 1 
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Seferis, Hellenism was not an established code 
but something in the process of formation. 
Those who took the opposing view, he felt, 
were exhibiting not their confidence in Greek- 
ness but their lack of it. 

That this debate is still relevant is impossible 
to doubt. Demotic Greek only replaced the 
stilted katharevousa as the official language in 
1979, and as the official language in legal dis- 
putes only this year. During the "Cultural 
Capital” events, great attention was paid to a 
paper presented by the poet Nikos Fokas, who 
was invited by the Athens Contemporary Art 
Association to consider "Greekness”. He deli- 
vered a fierce polemic against the dilution of 
Greek culture in our day, echoing Seferis in his 
view that if a tradition is not properly transmit- 
ted it becomes “a superficial and confused 
mimicry of traditional forms”, but perhaps in- 
clining to Tsatsos when he decried the domina- 
tion of Greece by imported Western styles. 
Even the reactions to this, Fokas believes, are 
pathetic, amounting to little more than nostal- 
gia. Architecture, education, even the ver- 
nacular are becoming irretrievably colonized 
and' most Greeks, unlike the French whom 
Fokas gives as a counter example, seem con- 
tent to go along with it. 

Keeley argues that Greek values can be 
contained and inherited in a variety of forms, 
and made accessible once again. If I read him 
aright, be is saying that Hellenism is poorly 
compatible with nationalism, and that a 
chauvinist Hellenist is defending something' 
that he has partly failed to understand. 


★ ★ ★ 



The argument that modem Greeks are not 
really Greek, in some presumed racial sense, is 
among the irritating repertoire of last-ditch 
pleas entered by the defenders Of the British 
Museum. In a conversation with Melina Mer- 
couri, I noticed that she said both that the 
Parthenon marbles belonged to Greece, and 
that they belonged to the Greeks. This may 
seem a distinction without a difference, espe- 
cially to those who think that Phidias belongs in 


centty caMe Across k letter from E. D. Clarke 


to Lord Byron, describing the amputation of 
the Parthenon by Lord Blgin’s men: 


On the (arguably) Homeric island of Chios, 
since 1977, the Ionic Centre has been making 
an increasing name for itself. Designed as a 
setting in which students may consider artistic, 
scientific and philosophical topics as a unity, it 
has attracted renowned instructors and experts 
in spite of its modest means. In a brief stay 
there, I was able to talk to Joseph Needham, 
R. D. Laing and Walter Burkert. A longer stay 
would have enabled me to study the Greek 
language, to hear Vatikiotis on Thucydides, or 
to follow courses on painting, engraving and 
archaeology. The Centre attracts many non- 
Greek students and also helps in developing 
library and other facilities for the Chiote 
population. Though it does not aim to become 
a private university, it offers academic credit 
to overseas students and can be contacted 
through its energetic founder, Isidores 
Kioleoglu, in Chios or at 12 Strat Syndesmou, 
Athens 10673. 

Professor Burkert, of the University of 
Ztirich, who gave a course this summer on 
Ancient Greek Religion and Mystery, gave me 
a tutorial on Eleusis that I shan't soon forget, 
arguing with great ebarm that “the mysteries 
aren't as enigmatic as all that. The main build- 
ing held up to 4,000 people. Difficult to get 
them all to keep a secret.” Gnostic infiltrators 
and others have told us that the ritual included 
a divine birth (of course), the presentation of 
an ear of corn, and a sacrificial beast. The 
fifth-century philosopher Proklos spoke of “a 
curious sympathy between the rite and the hu- 
man soul". Much of this can be found in Profes- 
sor Burkert’s book on ancient Greek religion 
(see TLS, June 15, 1984). 

On the eternal question of Hellenic continui- 
ty, Burkert is fairly decided. There were many 
imported cults, he says, from Isis to Mithras, 
But, like Judaism and Christianity, they were 
expressed in the Greek language. Greeks did 
as much lending as borrowing. The imitation of 
the Greek style, so widespread well beyond the 
Aegean, is evidence also. Admittedly, the 
script falls into desuetude between the dis- 
appearance of Linear B and its revival in non- 
cuneiform. But even then, whatever may have 


bnrdment and looting, the invasion has con 
fronted large tracts of the antiquity and culture 
of Cyprus with the frightening possibility^ 
erasure. Stolen masterpieces, often crudely 
sawn and broken up, still appear at the shadier 
end of the European art market. Reports fam 
international authorities and organization 
speak, and bring photographic testimony, of 
the concerted pillage of once carefully tax. 
vated sites, the profaning and obliteration of 
Byzantine and Venetian churches, and of the 
growth of n semi-official “trade” in purloined 
artefacts. Impossible to doubt that there is col- 
lusion in all this by senior Turkish bureaucrats; 
especially since the shnltering series of articles 
- “Perishing Cyprus" - written by the Turkok 
Cypriot specialist Mchmet Yasin, The exhibi. 
tion, which shows many of the holy places and 
treasure-house sites “before" and “after", with 
iconostases destroyed and interiors turned into 
animal pens, armouries, even urinals, is ex- 
tremely painful even to the secular eye, As one 
modern author wrote of Antigone, “There Is, 
perhaps, a universal revulsion at sacrilege." Or 
is that too optimistic? The scale of the destmo 
tion of the Cypriot heritage is matched, so hr, 
only by the astonishingWeslem indifference m 
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its continuity was maintained in the Island of 
Cyprus. 


After a short time spent in examining the several 
parti of the temple, one of the workmen came to 
inform Don Battista that they were then going to 
lower one of the Metopes. We saw this fine piece of 
sculpture raised from its station between the tri- 
glyphs; but the workmen endeavouring to give it a- 
pOsition adapted <o the projected line of descent, a 
part of the adjoining masonry was loosened by the 
machinery; and down came the fine masses of Pent e- 
lican marble, scattering their white fragments with 
thundering noise among the ruins . , . .. The Dlsddr 
who beheld the mischief done to ilte building, took 
his pipe out of his mouth, dropped a tear and in a 
supplicating tone of voice said to Lusiere "Tclos". 
I was present at the time. ' 


★ ★ -k 


Cyprus is the unhappy subject and object of an 
exhibition that has been running all summer at 
the Academy of Athens. In the eleven years 
since the conquest of the north of the island by 
Turkish troops, an extraordinary desecration 
has taken place. Going far beyond initial bom- 


It can sometimes seem as if a spirited race is 
being run, in order to see if Athens can be 
covered in concrete by the year 2000. Buttbe 
disappearance of green and space from thedty 
is not absolute or irreversible. Greater care is 
being taken of the environs of the Acropolis, 
for example. And in one of the most overbuilt 
areas of town, near the Hilton and the Amer- 
ican Embassy, grey has actually given way. A 
new garden is being created, on a most un- 
promising site. Named Parko Eleftheria , « 
Freedom Park, it occupies the space that wu 
tenanted until 1974 by the torture centre of 
ESA, the junta’s military police. Those who 
remember those days still have to check them- 
selves from crossing the road at that point, and 
some of those who saw the inside of the build- 
ing are incapable of speech. There was nothing 
to do but raze it after the restoration of demo- 
cracy, turning the ancillary buildings Into 1 
hospital. As the grass grows over the scene, 
forming an extension to the Venizelos monu- 
ment, and as cafds spring up to cater for the 
young couples who stroll by , It seems a pity t^ 1 
there is 110 plaque or inscription to Immerse the 
casual visitor, howevor briefly, in acknow- 
ledgement. There would be an oblique tribute 
to continuity in that, too. 


AUTHOR, AUTHOR. 


This must be the episode eupbemized by 
Lusieri in his report to his master on Septem- 
ber 16, 1802, where he had, “my Lord, the 
pleasure of announcing to yon the possession 
of the 8th metope, that one where there is the 
Centaur carry ing off the woman. This piece has 
caused mtich trouble in all respects, and I have 
even been obliged to be a little barbarous.” 
Nothing, it seems, will convince our John Bulls 
that Elgin was not engaged in a philanthropic 
mission. But it was obvious qven to the old 
.rrurk a? h6 cried “It fa finished” , that. whether 
the marbles, belong ; or , I 'to . Greece or the 

Greeks, they belong to the Pari : 


Competition No 242 

Readers are Invited to Identify the sources of the 
three quotations which follow and to send us the 
answers so that they reach this office not later than 
October .4. A prize of £20 is offered for the Aral 
correct set of answers opened on that date, or foiling 
that the most nearly correct - in which case Inspired 
guesswork will also be taken iato consideration, 
Entries, marked “Author, Author 242" on the 
envelope, should be addressed to the Editor, The 
Times Literary Supplement, Priory House, St John’s 
Lane, London EC1M 4BX. The solution and results 
will appear on October 11. 


boy," he said, . 

“Good." said Oliver. "Always wanted i to «u 
outside, you kuow, ever since I read Sons 
Lovers." 
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Heinrich SchHeraann devoted mo&t of his per- 
sonal fortune to theexcavation of Troy, apdis 
remembered! here with greater affection be- 
cause he ‘did not seek to carry off what he 
found: Hjs be9utiful ne6-ciaisical home on: : 
Panepistetniou Street/ newly restored and; 
opened* /curteqtjy house * fine exhibition 
whiefr d&tulls the stages pf his labours and de- 
ductions, and which narrates the history bf his 
disputes with , otiter flia|n scholars . Married to a; 
Greek> ; settled in , flje cobntiy . hefiotted by its 
history Schliemann, fa a ’! fine model.6f.The; 
; disinterested amateur: than: th^hohle ^redatjjr 
' ever was/ ' ’ "■ ' 4: " " '' 


1 Then I held out my hands to hjm - for he whs 
standing now, and he rqfeed the to mV feet; to that my 
Tateppcd out Of them on 
the softmbM and dry learyba',- arid he kneeling kissed 
my body'from my feet up to my knees- and from my 
; knees up to my hips, aqd when he had kissed me and - 
let his hand wander all over me, he laid me down on ' 
the tndss, and 1 lay with my eyes dosed, Just 
'• conscious that he Was quickly undressing, and 
hearing his voice speaking - some passionate name. 


Competition No 238 
Winner: Anthony Cooper 
Answers: ■ 

1 “Ugh - " said Helen, shuddering from 
causes. • . | '' 

“1 beg your pardon?” r 

“Isn’t the cllmato of Nigeria too hwuoitt 
“Someone’s got to go," he said simply. 
never keep her trade overseas unless she ispvr 
to, make sacrifices." .« 

. E. M. Forster Howards 


I'Those.wttt good leaves upuhere, with a gpodj 
! bright sky beyond then*. This was a good earth 
beneath jny back , sofaas a bed apd all its unexamined 
depths was a good 1 darkness, I let ray head fall 
; sideways and lmy* .a Whlfc soefr and brown sandal. 
Theptherwas a vard away, t turned over and got on 
one elbqw, and examined her feetandlegs inch by 
inch in a.dtiep, calm peace. My ’ 1 


2 It was, doubtless, right and reasonabl ^ 
should have gone out there, as hundred. ^ 
men went out, In pursuit of careers; ^ 

was that be would never come back; 
r hopelessness that had always rirequerw . . ^ 
and pleasure in his good looks and high 


■ fitfully charming ways had dealt her a JwHb#' 
blow; ho was dying thousands of miles 
hope of recovery, without? word ^ 

him, and without hope or Ahrcd of crwSM 
was waiting to hear bf the end. ‘V 
’ Said, 7%e Unbearable Bpsslkgton, cWP^ : 


^■7^. T/.“ 3 “Where do you plan tq go frphi here?’ 

• parted , .gpijtie^tb wandering . understood to say that he hatjn t ritetfgh ^ 

*•!• -'i' “1 'think you should” said ; Malcolm. “Why dtm ” 


Letter 



f Slow Boats Home' 


Sir, - In his review of my Slow Boats Home 
(August 30), Nicholas Rankin does me serious 
injustice. Referring to the chapters on 
Polynesia, he says l “actually find the Pan- 
Pacific opposition to French nuclear tests at 
Mururoa Atoll 'surprising’". Unwilling to 
analyse the effects of imperialism, so he says, I 
seemed "listless about the degradation of 
Polynesia". 

Nothing could be less true. Far from finding 
the Pacific islanders’ resentment of the French 
tests "surprising" (a word Mr Rankin plucks 
unashamedly out of its context) , I make a good 
deal of it, repeating the strong remarks made 
to me by the Fijian Prime Minister, Ratu Mara, 
on the subject, describing a Solomon Islander 
whom I saw wearing a T-shirt that said: “Nuc- 
lear bem save killim iumi evriwan”, and a 
friend who told me very early on in my Pacific 
crossing of the “growing irritation, from Tahiti 
to the Solomons, with the French nuclear tests 
io Polynesia”. I also describe the activities of 
the Australian anti-nuclear yacht Pacific 
Peacemaker and the alleged ramming by the 
French Navy ship of Greenpeace 11. Finally, 
after much more, I conclude: “Was nuclear 
power to become the Pacific’s Fatal Impact? 
Perhaps it would fulfil the prophecy in the 
Tahitian saying: 'The palm tree shall grow, / 
The coral shall spread, / But man shall cease. 
The only time I used the word “surprising” in 
relation to this anti-nuclear protest was on 
seeing a “Keep My Pacific Nuclear-Free” slo- 
gan on the T-shirt of a sailor off a New Zealand 
warship. This was in 1982, before Mr Lange, 
the Prime Minister, came out so publicly 
against nuclear weapons in the Pacific. My only 
surprise was that the warship's officers should 
allow such a slogan. Now, of course, it would 
not surprise me at all. One would have to be 
some sort of a madman to be surprised that 
Pacific islanders are against nuclear tests in 
their waters. 

As for being “listless” about the degradation 
of Polynesia, on the contrary, I devote, literal- 
ly pages to describing the reasons and effects 
of this degradation. I write of nn incident in 
Samoa which showed, I hope vividly enough, 
juit how Western influences - drugs, drink and 
the rest - have been turning Samoans from 
their own fine culture into mere comer-boys. 
Far from being “oddly insensitive” , I commis- 
erate at length and, I think, with a certain 
passion with all the “Polynesian victims of 
those all-too-familiar European invasions, 
alcohol and disease” . I quote R.L.S. , Melville, 
Gauguin and Jack London to emphasize the 
fatal impact (Alan Moorehead’s phrase) of im- 
perialism on Polynesia. I myself write! "French 
colonial officials, gendarmes and priests in- 
vaded these remote and innocent Isles like so 
m any grim nannies taking over a nursery full of 
cheerful children. ‘Stop thatl' thoy comman- 
‘Stop that or we shall give you a good 
biding!* And in doing so they broke the natives’ 
hearts.” 

B la a bit hard after that - and much more - to 
lot Mr Rankin’s grumbling about my “Hstless- 
aoss*’ go by in silence. It is also very hard to 
understand, unless one assumes that he had 
fallen asleep by the time he came to ray Poly- 
nesian chapters. ■ 

GAVIN YOUNG. . i 

®f° f* Baris Court. Road, London W8. 1 
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Justifying Hiroshima 

S|r» 4; Micbacl H6ward, the foremost military 
. hlaforian in the English language, was dis- 

• ^Pointing in bis review (August 9) of four 

about the dropping of the two nuclear 
/ V bombs on Japan in August 1945. He made too 

• hxcusea for the blunders of the American 

• ^ Vhdoubtediy Correct in assuming that 
• ^^“cfaar bcmbs saved American military 
:.j : bvekt Wether they also saved Japanese milit- 

1 lives is more controversial. He 

V;^ ®bi tour important facts that might lead 
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projected destruction wrought by fire-bomb- 
ing and starvation caused by the submarines 
and blockade? 

2. The estimate of Japanese lives to be 
sacrificed had the invasion been necessary 
should not have been made on the basis of the 
losses on Okinawa. The Germans lost many 
men in their Italian campaign of 1943-4 but 
surrendered quickly to the Western Allies in 
their homeland after January 1945. 

3. Professor Howard does not discuss the 
problem of retaining the Emperor. Japan 
made diplomatic overtures in May 1945, and 
several in the American Government, particu- 
larly Secretary of State James Byrnes, refused 
to consider this option until August 10, 1945. 
Had the United States accepted the Emperor's 
status earlier, both the Russian invasion and 
the use of atomic bombs might have been 
avoided. 

4. The Soviet Union was obligated under the 
Yalta formula agreed to in February 1945 to 
declare war on August 8. This event, along 
with the dropping of the two bombs, helped 
persuade the Japanese Army and Government 
to surrender quickly. Had the New Mexican 
nuclear experiment failed in July, and had the 
Soviets still declared war, 500,000 estimated 
casualties would certainly have had to be 
lowered. 

Admittedly these arguments are based on 
many hypothetical, but so then is the analysis 
in Professor Howard’s review, which tended to 
justify what happened as the only possible 
course of events. 


Frieda Lawrence 


ROBERT H. WHEALEY. 

Department of History, Ohio University, Athens, 
Ohio 47501. 


The Condition of Britain 


Sir, - In so far as L. A. Siedentop's article in 
your edition of August 16 is dealing with the 
causes of Britain’s economic decline, the 
answer may be even simpler than he suggests. 
“Everything is what it Is”, said Bishop Butler, 
“and npt another thing." Economic growth is 
growth in the economy,' and the success of the 
economy is the success of companies in 
exploiting markets, meeting consumer de- 
mands, using capital efficiently (especially by 
rewarding risk), cutting costs, adapting to 
change, and so on; in short, seeking higher 
profits. Socialism, even in its democratic form, 
is hostile or indifferent to most of these 
approaches, and since 1945 we are the only 
major country to have had a left-wing govern- 
ment, apart from the brief Mitterrand experi- 
ment; and the socialist sentiments have been 
more widely absorbed. You cannot be hostile 
to profits without being hostile to the mechan- 
ism of growth, but that is the circle which many 
people In the country want to square, with the 
result that, with or without a Labour govern- 
ment, decision after decision has been taken on 
grounds other than the creation of wealth. 
When as a result the growth rate is rather poor, 
we have articles like Mr Siedentop's placing 
the whole subject in a World Historical 
Perspective. 

The sad thing is that we could organize 
ourselves, more, efficiently without changing 
our lives very much. We do not have to get up 
at six in the morning! to say hurrah! hurrah! 
hurrah 1 for British Steel, _Nor, do we have to 
believe that economic values are higher than 
ail others, which of course they are not: we do 
not have to take all decisions on economic 
grounds, only to agree that we will be business- 
like except when more important mailers 
override the basic aim of creating wealth. But if 
the aim of: making money is not accepted the 
trumpet will give an uncertain sound, as indeed 
.it has. 

As for the political leadership; it is amazing 
to contemplate a Labour Party and trade- 
union leadership which seems stUI to believe 
that theii: policies are anything but destructive 
to wealth., The question v. apart frbm Mrs 
Thatcher’s ability to keep her party away from 
wet compromises - is the Alliance. David 
Owen appears to understand the points! at issue ■ 
very clearly. In so far as the Alliance!, parties 
distance themselves ; from his eqpiiOmlc 
thought, the chances of .the coim 

decline. arC. increased, ■ j.... 

DAVTD c DAMANT. !;, . • 

12 Agar Street, Loudon WC2. /■, , .. 


Sir, - At a regrettably late stage in my 
preparations for an exhibition to celebrate the 
centenary of D. H. Lawrence's birth, I have 
come across a translation of Yeats's The Land 
of Heart’s Desire published in Dtisseldorf in 
1911 as Das Land der Sehnsucht (Englisches 
Theater in deutscher Uebertragung, Heft l). 
The translators are named as Frieda Weekley 
and Emst Leopold Stahl. There would seem to 
be strong circumstantial evidence that the 
first-named was the wife of Ernest Weekley, 
nie von Richthofen and later to become Frieda 
Lawrence. Most importantly, the co-translator 
Stahl (b 1882) was a lecturer in German, 
literature from 1906 to 1909 at University 
College, Nottingham, in the department of 
which Ernest Weekley was head. This is stated 
in Stahl's entry in Wilhelm Kosch's Deutsches 
Llteratur-Lexikon and in his obituary in the 
Shakespeare-Jahrb u ch (neither of which men- 
tions this translation) and is confirmed by the 
University Calendar. In addition, Weekley is 
not a particularly common name, and much 
less so in combination with a German fore- 
name, while it seems reasonable to assume that 
Frieda Lawrence’s linguistic abilities would 
have been equal to the translation. 

Allen Wade, in his bibliography of Yeats, 
records the existence of this translation but 
says he has seen no copy and makes no 
comment on the translators. (He names the 
publisher as Schrobsdorff but in our copy the 
imprint is obliterated by a cancel bearing the 
name Emst Ohle Verlag.) 

A possible argument against this identifica- 
tion is that the conventions of the time might 
have been expected to lead Frieda to describe 
herself as “Mrs Ernest Weekley" or, in a 
German publication, to give some indication, 
as she did on the title-page of Not 1 but the 
Wind, that she was “geb. Freiin von Richt- 
hofen" , but none of the Richthofen sisters was 
noted for adherence to convention. More 
serious is the apparent silence of the Lawrence 
literature. I can find no reference to this work 
in any biographical sounces-for D* -H, La 
rence or Frieda herself, which rather give the 
impression that, while her early, life and her life 
with and after Lawrence are Weil documented, 
there is little to be said about the period of her 
first marriage. If she did indeed engage in this 
challenging intellectual exercise in partnership 
with a young lecturer at some time in the years 
immediately preceding her meeting with Law- 
rence, the view of those years as “sleepwalking 
through the days" may have to be modified. 

I should be grateful for any informs tion from 
Lawrence specialists or others (to whom this 
work may already be familiar) which might 
corroborate or refute this attribution. 


the wrangle over handwriting in the Haupt- 
mann trial shows; and accepting it often leads 
to still greater logical absurdity than rejecting it 
would. The whole thrust of Kennedy’s book is 
that the theory of Hauptmann's guilt does not 
make sense; and that theory cannot be rescued 
merely because two experts blinded a jury with 
science - blinded it, that is, to the otherwise 
glaring inadequacies of the prosecution case. 
Put it like this: according to wood expert 
Koehler, Hauptmann, a skilled carpenter, 
made two of the rails of the kidnap ladder with 
wood from his stied; then he climbed up into 
the attic of his house through a linen cupboard 
and a trapdoor, and wrenched a piece of wood 
from the floor. Then he went down again and 
put together a ladder which, all agree, was a- 
botched piece of work (it broke during the 
kidnapping). This is the story that the jury 
swallowed. If Mr Kebabian can explain Haupt- 
mann’s alleged actions in a way that is even 
moderately plausible, I will send a cheque for 
the same sum that you paid me for my review to 
any charity he cares to nominate. 


HUGH BROOAN. 

Department of History, University of Essex, 
Wlvenhoe Park, Colchester, Essex. 


'The Anthropology 
of Evil' 


Sir, - J. Duncan M. Derrett asks in his other- 
wise very nice review of David Parkin’s 77ie 
Anthropology of Evil (July 19) “but, who chose 
the dust-cover?” Well, we did. I’m sorry if it 
seems racist . It wasn't meant to be . We chose it 
because it is both striking and eye-catching. 
However, the figure depicted is not a devil. It Is 
one of the damned, and what the face ex- 
presses is despair, a root cause and conse- 
quence of evil in Christian theology - and 
therefore appropriate for a book in which 
anthropologists look as much at “civilized" as 
at “primitive” societies. 


JOHN DAVEY. 

... .Basil JBIackwelLUit-loa- Go^fcy-Road, (Word.' 


Illustrating Children's 
Books 


S. J. HILLS. 

Cambridge University Library, West Road, Cam- 
bridge. 


'The Airman and the 
Carpenter' 


Sir, - John S. Kebabiap fa persistent, if not very 
polite. But I cannot see that his latest. lettdr 
(August' 23) needs ah answer of any. length. I 
said in ;'iny letter that he , waS begging the 
question! he is still doing. sri. Ltidovic Ken- 
nedy’s book fa a sustained attack on the process 
by which Richard Hauptmann was arrested, 
tried, condemned and electrocuted for the 
raurder'bf the Lindbergh child, Until Kebabian 
has read that book his comments are valueless. 

My business as a reviewer was to- report on 
The Airman and the Carpenter for readers of 
the TLS. I stated, in effect, that it was a 
fascinating arid persuasive book, and I stand by 
that opinion, As to the points raised by; 
Kebabian about the Frank and Koehler testi-; 
mony, they seem to bp directed at Kennedy 
rather than me, but perhaps I may say, as' ah' 
onlooker; that Kennedy's views on these 
.precise . points will be found on p 284 and 
p 294. it fa high time that Kebabian looked at 
those pages. . ' 

It Is possible that, having done so, he will still 
believe in the honesty and exactitude of these 
expert witnesses for the prosecution. But f 
think it mpre likeiy that he will be forced to ask 
whether any man should be executed on mere 
expert evidence: it is notoriously unreliable, as 
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JANETTA OTTER -BARRY. 

Me} hueft Children's Books Ltd, 11 New Fetter Lane, 
London EC4; 


Equine Feminism 


Sfr, r J notice that Margaret Dfabble's Oxford 
Companion to English Literature refers, under 
SEWELL i to Bfarfe Beauty as “relating the life 
of a black mare”. Hus is a feminist exegesis; 
Black Beauty is: male. 


PETER READING. 

Ragleth View, Little Stretton, Salop. 


In Rupert Christiansen's review of The Oxford 
Dictionary of Music by Michael Kennedy 
(August 16), the phrase “Scott, but not Joplin" 
should have read “Scott, but not Janis Joplin". 
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Sir, - Publishers ought not to respond to 
reviews, but occasionally a review can be so ill 
informed and misleading that some corrective 
is - called for. Frances Spalding’s piece on 
Camilla Jessel’s Baby's Day and Baby's Toys 
in your issue of August 2 comes into that..'" 
category. 

She asks -whether it is the graphic artist’s 
failure to come to terms with modern life that 
causes publishers to “resort to photographs 
rather tiian illustrations". But of course photo- 
graphs are themselves a valid form of illustra- 
tion, and Camilla Jesse! is a distinguished 
practitioner of the art. Pubisfaers respond to 
ideas.crealivlty and imagination in this form as 
they do in others. 

Moreover, it is a fact that babies enjoy the 
realism that a photographic book offers, and * 
that photographs play an important part both 
in helping the child develop identification and 
recognition of objects, and in giving a sense of 
security to the young, child reader. The Baby- 
days Series was conceived as a direct result of 
Camilla Jessel's work in pre-school playgroups 
and day nurseries, and the demand she 
encountered there for a photographic "baby" 
series. - . 
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Great stage of fools 
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Randall Stevenson 

Fringe Theatre, Edinburgh Festival 

Although overwhelming diversity is the per- 
ennial nature of the Fringe, the many French 
connections in this year's material showed 
some general tendency to follow the official 
Festival’s interest in the Auld Alliance. French 
skills and styles as well as subjects were oc- 
casionally in evidence, nowhere more success- 

* fully than in Theatre de Complicity's More 
Bigger Snacks Now, which won this year’s Per- 
rier award. Principally a mime and clown com- 
pany, Complicity were in some ways odd reci- 
pients of an award for the best revue or cabaret 
on the Fringe, especially as their performance 
began with about twenty minutes of most un- 
cabaret-like silence. This opening, however, 
was skilfully used to mime a comic outline of 
the protagonists* clumsy lives and mutual need 
forescape into the fantasies which made up the 
rest of the show. Ranging through film star- 
dom, infinite wealth and exotic emigration, 
these quickly transformed the furniture of a 
tawdry flat into the apparatus of dream - a 

• * coat-hanger into an aeroplane window; a 

kitchen table into a strange dancing creature in 
an expensive restaurant. Concerned with 
“money, miracles, poverty and fantasy”, More 
Bigger Snacks Now provided a paradigm for 
the potential of Fringe theatre to build dreams 
out of unpromising ingredients, relying on skill 
and Inventiveness in performance. 

Thyatre de Complicity’s sophistication in 
mime and clown technique is firmly French in 
A- origin: all four members of the company are 
ex-pupils of the ficole Jacques Lecoq, and of 
one of its former leading teachers, Philippe 
Gaulier. Gaulier himself was in Edinburgh this 
year to lead a performance workshop, Le Jeu. 
teaching some of the “surprise, speed and 
t* SSHic^disUng^shed ^mpttpit^’sv .= 

. work.- His Compagnie Philippe, Gaulier also 
provided one of the most striking items in the 
Traverse Theatre’s wide range of new drama 
with No Son of Mine , a “play for buffoons”. 
Though No Son of Mine is a new piece, written 
by Gautier himself , a programme note explains 
that the performance style belongs to “a popu- 
lat and ancient European ttadUibn", a black 
manner ; of envisaging deformity and the 
-v grotesque which also appears in gargoyles and 
• the pain ti rig of Goya and of Bosch. This style ' 
was impressively recreated by -three female 
. buffoons, contorted into travesties of human- ' 
ity, leering and hissing at the audience. Afo Son 
of Mine, was based, so unremittingly on mon- 
strous irreverence, on the buffoons’ vicious 
parody of the Holy Trinity, that it seemed in 
the eud an over-extended joke itself, the spirit 
of buffoonery subme rged In grossness and re- 
pethioni. 

Perhaps the greatest bu ffoon of allis Jarry’s 
. Ubu: following: the success of their Ubu the 
Wandalist in 1982, the Actors Touring Com- 
■ paiiy returned him to the Fringe this year in a 
production of Ubu in Chains. This began with a 
splendi^, masked Ubu striding ; into exile 
; ’ clutching a cherished portrait of; Hitler and , 
' roaring ‘perycrsesetthons about slavery as the 
” only freedom fof the ^ruly uncivijized man . Jn 
./ ■ slmiiarly :raucaus voice, % tj^t bt tke cb'mf 
pahy. threw themselves into, various caricatures 
; with equal enthusiasm . Ubu in , Chains as a 
• whole, : however, ' remained curiously, in- 


back of Notre Dame (adapted by Andrew Dall- 
nieyer from Hugo’s Notre- Dame de Paris), 
opened with the cast gruesomely masked and 
squatting like Cathedral gargoyles on the up- 1 
per level of their ingenious set. Unmasking, 
they descended to take up parts in a sort of 1 
modem morality of beauty destroyed by the | 
corrupting forces it attracts to itself and by the ] 
machinations of Church and State. This < 
straightforward story, the production’s 1 
humour and the “Gothic Jazz” which the com- I 
pany helped to play all added to a lively per- < 
formance: the stark outlines of Dallmeyer’s 
adaptation, however, sometimes allowed ac- 
tion to verge on the simplistic and characters to 
stray towards stereotype. A more impressive 
treatment of French fiction appeared in The 
Shadow Syndicate's version of Zola’s Thdrdse 
Raquin, Scream Blue Murder. This began with 
the best coup de thi&tre on the Fringe, the 
corpse of Th^rfese’s first husband Camille 
bursting from beneath the table during 
celebrations of her remarriage. Several strong 
performances, especially by Siobahn Wills as 
TtidrCse ■ and Michael Sheldon as Camille, 
established character in depth and sustained 
throughout much of the excitement of the 
opening. Like The Hunchback of Notre Dame, 
Scream Biue Murder also benefited from an 
excellent musical score, unpredictably em- 
ployed. A moment of particular tension, for 
example, was interrupted by the cast breaking 
into a long blues routine, dislocating the audi- 
ence's expectations as thoroughly as those of 
the characters portrayed. Similar flexibility in 
general staging created a heightened, stylized 
action, eroding the boundaries between fan- 
tasy and reality and powerfully reflecting the 
inner world of Thdrise and of Laurent. This 
stylish presentation developed the promise of 
an inventive Phantom of the Opera mounted by 
several of Shadow Syndicate’s current person- 
nel irf the Fringe of 1983: t Srir4’difi'BIiK ‘ 

showed a similar readiness to refract a French 
story through the directors’ admiration for 
German expressionist theatre and film. 

Although overtaken this year by the French, 
German writing usually commands a good deal 
of attention on the Fringe. Kafka, for example, 
.very often proves attractive to Fringe com- 
panies, not always with the best of results. In 
1984, Telescdpe Theatre struggled through a 
staging of : The Trial : . The , Cherub .Company ■ 
fared little better this year with The Castle. 
■Intent, on eerie fantdsy, both productions 
ignored what Edwin Muir first recognized as 
the particular power of Kafka’s writing, Its 
grounding of vision or nightmare within care-, 
fully detailed attention to the banal and every- 
day. In Cherub's The Castle, K is instantly 
greeted on arrival in the village by dwarfish, 
masked figures, then swathed in blue light and 
a kind of gauze sheeting which provided the 
backdrop for much of.the aqtlon. Such immedi- 
ate oddity leaves top little scope for develop- 
ment and contrast: though in other ways faith- • 
ful to the original, the unrelieved weirdness of 
Cherub’s production seemed too monotonous 
for many of its audience. Quiet Theatre were 
more successful. with their presentation of Ifel-. : 
, ka’s Reporttopn easier.plece for 

■ bring to Thip ; stage. ‘ Slack-jawed and agile 

•Tf-U— - T-V.U& —I--- - 


vmiuv* t'Hav quiucp 1 giayy. • 

for the app turned man. His -fluent movement 
was also matched by'qiarity ,jn . articulation 


' : Pfohittf ATC.wprkod towards colour and com t 

; edy yrithout much 1 realizing Ubu’s monstrous 
qualities or Jairy’S shock qfid threat, instead; 
: thelrproduction perhaps Illustrated Utm’s con- 
. ; clusidq' that "we shall not have ^uepeeded in 


‘ ruins as yirelt Bui .the only way 1 pan see .of 
1 doing thatiSto.vsethepitoputup.alotoLfine x 
. well-designed buildings.” .7arry'i anarchy,- 
seems to hayfc growp increasingly Institutional- - 
, izedin thisway.aspartdf IheEuroppan reper- 
• toire; ■ at any rate,, jATOs fine, well-designed 
prediction seemed anaesthetized version of 
... the original, too sfyliqh a^d pleasant a vehicle, 

. for "any Savage God. .... j 
Buffdons and Jhe ; grotesque ' figured iti 
. another of the Fringe’s, poplar : wc^se>; 

" Comipunicado’s ‘Iblaflt $ 


, ape-chat ter: Duke’ s ;-p erf orinance Wehjt sdme 
, way towards refuting, for the theatre at least,! 

: Jack Klaffs augestio'n (hat “Kafka carifiot, be : 
interpreted W^fFsiqwn dijerpiab show Rifled; 
alio hegan 'Wlth Report (6 dri AcdderHy tint 
; ranged - very widely ti^reufeh ■$. spries of other 
fiCtional t figures as wql L aj, imjjereohatlons; of 
1 Kafka, of Mak^rodt ahd <rf ^yeral bewildered : 


a plain of destiny inhabited only by Napoleon, 
the narrator, and eventually Pierre Besukhov. 
Pierre's final elevation helped to clarify some 
of Piscntor's political debate - his scrutiny of 
relations between power and individual life; 
his suggestion that the people will eventually 
prevail against any tyrant. Elsewhere, the 
play’s epic and political qualities were slightly 
overbalanced by other strengths of the produc- 
tion. Magnificent costumes and excellent per- 
formances in many of the central roles re- 
created much of Tolstoy’s interest in the pri- 
vate sphere, but the narrator was never wholly 
able to convert emotion and attention aroused 
by personal affairs into concentration on wider 
issues. Partly as a result, however. War and 
Peace remained directly and deeply moving at 
many stages: in general it was an impressive 
achievement for a student company. 

Piscator’s disciple Brecht is usually a Fringe 
favourite: though there were productions of 
The Caucasian Chalk Circle and of The Resis- 
tible Rise of Arturo Ui, the most interesting 
Brecht item this year was the appearance of his 
associate and translator Eric Bentley "in con- 
cert” at the Lyceum Studio. Though for some 
time a regular performer on American cam- 
puses. at the age of seventy Bentley was mak- 
ing his First trip to Europe as a singer and 
pianist, presenting a programme of material by 
Brecht and Jacques Prdvert as well as some of 
his own work. When singing Brecht he concen- 
trated on quiet, intimate numbers: Brecht’s 
songs to the lawn sprinklers of California; to a 
poplar flourishing in a city street; and to the 
radio which he took with him during his exile, 
for example. It was mostly the music of Hanns 
Eisler rather than Kurt Weill that he favoured. 
Following London Music Theatre's excellent 
performance of Eisler’s songs last year, and 
Cambridge ADC's biographical piny, this 
choice of material contributed to a continuing 
^ Fringfc ru‘diBCoVeI 1 y r of Eisler: Bentley himself - 
cherishes Lotte Lenya's compliment that he is 
doing for Eisler what she had done for Weill . A 
precise but rather frail, throaty singer, he also 
explained that he concentrates on the quieter 
side of Brecht, and on reflective material by 
Proven, simply because “My voice gives out if I 
do too many loud ones.” 

Generally exposed to international drama 
each Festival, in recent years Edinburgh audi- 
ences have been particularly fortunate in their 
experience of the unique qualities of Polish 
theatre. The astonishing impression made by 
Tadeusz Kantor’s The Dead Class in 1976 was 
added to by Andrzej Wajda'sTeatr Stnry at the 
Traverse two years ago. Two Polish companies 
provided outstanding and In some ways sharply 
contrasted performances on this year’s Fringe. 
Teatr Nowy, at the Assembly Rooms, illus- 
trated the continuing influence of Kantof, and 
of his manifesto The theatre of Death : Janusz 
. Wisniewski’s direction of The End of Europe 
(reviewed in the TLS of August 23) created a 
mortuary ballet of figures turned to cadaverous 
marionettes by the machine of history. Teatr 
Osmego Dnia (Theatre of the Eighth Day) de- 
veloped a similarly apocalyptic theme - show- 
; ing how "untimely death comes to unhappy 
; yna^qns’’ - bjit on a very different; scale. While 
Teat^Nowy claim, 'to employ sixty-two perfor- 
! ...■ triers' arid are; officiary supported by thd state, 
Teatr OsmegOVpnia aro a small company, 
j hkTassq.d in Poland and allowed exit visas for 
r orily aboqt half their personnel. Their perform- , 
• ahe rt at Atiib da. E$> however, managed by 
■othei 1 means, to Qi$ate sdme oF ^the drbain^like 
•t Intensity of Teatr NoWy ;as y/t 1) as an immedja- 
: cy inaccqssiblq to the largcAcompany, The 
, . > coiqnjaod of Osmego 1 Dn^’s! actors was . in 
• stantly 'established, by their choosing seat? for 
V ?dl ?petftatqrs gs tWy epteired the audi toriumU; 
coriUquoqs sen|e of [ oddity! ind* danger in. the 
perfoTmahcewhich^fo iteyejr allowed the! 
,!■ !.• wdleri^:ip:relak'^ 


a bunch of flowers strewn in a spotlight; a 
"dead" man spitting black earth - predomin- 
ated over decipherable naturalistic action. 
Like much Polish thentre. Auto da Fd was pri- 
marily spectacle: the bizarre stylishness of its 
presentation showed, like The End of Europe, 
n symbolic richness in staging beyond the reach 
of current British theatre, nnd more than suffi- 
cient to transcend the language barrier. 

This year's interest in British drama was un- 
usually concentrated not on the modern period 
but on the Restoration and early eighteenth 
century. There were productions of The Beg- 
gar's Opera, The Beaux' Stratagem, The Coun- 
try Wife nnd The Provoked Wife, for example, 
as well as three separate presentations of the 
life and work of Rochester. The most interest- 
ing item in this area was Oxford ACT’S revival 
. of Three Hours After Marriage, a dramatic col- 
laboration between Pope , Gay and Arbuthnot . 
which the company claimed had not been 
staged since a first performance in 1717. Paro- 
dic and farcical, it was an interesting adjunct to 
near-contemporary material on view else- 
where, exaggerating to absurd extremes Re- 
storation comedy’s obsessions with cuckoldiy, 
chastity and virginity. It also developed a 
theatrical self-consciousness which looks back 
to Buckingham's The Rehearsal and forward to 
Sheridan’s The Critic (also produced this year, 
by Access Theatre Company). Dr Fossile's 
mad, poetic niece Phoebe fills his home with a 
rehearsing theatre company, observed by the 
critic Sir Tremendous - really all a cover for the 
machinations of Plotwell and Underplot, rival 
suitors to Fossile’s ravishing new wife. His 
domestic calm is further disturbed by various 
specious doctors, innumerable messengers, 
and eventually a stray baby, a Mummy (Egyp- 
tian) and an underplotter disguised as a croco- 
dile - complications which convince Phoebe 
that she has at least found good material for a ( 
comedy. The audience was on the whole siml- 1 . 
larly persuaded, though in sensibly going all . 
out for pace, the company did sacrifice some 
finer timing, swallowing up many witty lines. 

Shakespeare is as popular os ever. For two 
years past. Kick Theatre have been the out- 
standing interpreters of his work, and further, 
enhanced their reputation" with tills year’s en- 
thralling production of King Lear. From the 
moment of the play’s opening -on a pause long 
enough to ensure all present, characters and 
audience, were thoroughly embarrassed by 
Gloucester's reluctance to introduce his son to 
Kent - almost every scene gave evidence of 
admirable Authority nnd intelligence in 
Deborah Warner’s direction. This meant that 
complete clarity in speech and development o 
action wore the major strength of the com* 
pany: Its more idiosyncratic devices were no 
always the most successful features of th»P*°j: 1 
duction. Doubling the purls of Cordelia an 
the Fool is a rewarding idea, sanctioned by in . 
text: portraying the Fool ns a cripple WJJJ 
around by Lear on a little trolley made himmer 
perhaps too much of an adjunct to Lea MIX*'- .• 
eleglst for his sanity rather thnn itt despetpm 
custodian. Lear also seemed briefly to h® 
much in charge of a storm he began by cow . , 

ing on percussion ployed by the rest ° _/ 

: com patty. The storm Itself, however, & . - ■ 
tottering anarchy which followed, wePr. 
general presented with the complete rtf 1 .!' 1 
tion which characterized the produeuo 
whole; a triumph of ensemble acting in 
the tremendous range and inventiven^A 
- Robert Demeger’s. Lear were nevert**^ 

: . highlight. The intimacy he developed'^ ^ ^ 
tions with Hilary ToWhley’s Cordelia ^ 


: expeclsincehiSFribgetnbniphsinl983 
: Gei^aitiheatre 


HiW-TMTOl firm 


tlhgly. repwsbhted : & y<ia£ py 
sity, j^rfbitajn^ of 

War and'P^cel'Ke^t rp^de 
open Spaces of theh;apditbHu^,:e^ ijhe 

area in frpnt of the s^e m fin 8redq|qif JtmUy ’ 
’ affairs arid reladP as hi hlf ’ 


ih - ; ... vrresUedorJUrdied dpmiretilydn 

Tnshedop vert l^ousladders to 

froiifthi tof), dr slide down 




hQWdVqfc| a s^pd 0 ii c ' suggestive ijpality 


uons wmi unary towmey a ^ho 

climax of exceptional poignancy: nOiflJJ, 
Witnessed it could continue to belfov* ■ 

: dmotiorial power of King Lear is be jj- ^ 

in the study rather than on stage. !^ _ 

!' . ahyone in Kick’s Sudienre cdptlnue t 

ejr, as has sometimes been suggested: ^ 

. ypars, that straight drams h® 8 a nd 

.! from the centre of the Fringe by cab ® 
revue. Qn the contrary, Ed|nburgh fo P ^ 
three weeks has riot only been a grea ^ 
..V".’ fools, of buffoons, and of eV ® r y. , ot ^ J^nsoi' 

i ^tiit and zany; but has idso provided do^n 

^ages! forall that Is wonderful as 
A. in world drama: a richness far gte a ... 

,.i ; be' encompassed by any single sp 
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Purely pastoral 

Warwick Edwards 

JEAN-PHILIPPE RAMEAU 
Anacrfon 

MARC- ANTOINE CH ARPENTIER 
Action 

Royal Lyceum Theatre, Edinburgh 

Who better than a Frenchman to dramatize the 
reconciliation between love and the pleasures 
of eating and drinking? And when else, one is 
tempted to ask, could Edinburgh revel in such 
a theme other than during a three-week 
celebration of the "Auld Alliance’* between 
Scotland and France? Rameau was in fact 
drawn to the topic twice, the second time using 
a libretto by ‘‘Gentil-Bernard’’, which depicts 
the Greek poet Anacrdon and his followers 
spending their days “dans les amours et dans 
1'ivresse’’: Bacchus’ Priestess and Amour in 
turn forbid each other's presence, Anacrdon 
takes solace in more drink, and finally Amour 
capitulates and agrees to rule alongside Bac- 
chus. This is not exactly powerful theatre, and 
doubtless it was never intended to be. The 
entertainment was written in 1757 to replace 
the prologue to an earlier comddie-ballet, Les 
Surprises de I'amour , which had outlived its 
topicality. The music, coming from Rameau’s 
maturity, is exquisite, and unquestionably 
merits concert performance today. To stage it 
is to lend purpose to the substantial sections of 
dance music, but also to risk calling attention 
to the conspicous absence of strong dramatic 
interest. 

From seventy years earlier comes Charpen- 
tier’s masterly little pastorale about the mytho- 
logical hunter Actdon who has the temerity to 
intrude on the goddess Diana and her nymphs 
in their pure retreat and is turned into a stag to 
be torn to pieces by his own hounds. With an 
inventive score encompassing a wide range of 
contrasting moods this has everything to gain 
from being staged. From the opening exuber- 
ant hunting scene we pass to the privacy of 
Diana’s bower. The drama springs to life as 
Actdon encounters the goddess bathing. She 
sprinkles him with water and we gasp as the 
hunter sprouts hairs and eventually antlers. 
We are touched as the orchestra laments his 

Mock-heroical 

Elizabeth Winter 

and Melamid 

Fmitmarket Gallery, 

Edinburgh, until September 21 

l 

Vitaly Komar and Aleksandr Melamid met as 
, . dents at the celebrated Strbganov Institute 
Moscow in the 1960s. They could have had 
“^ careers, within the Soviet art^ establish- 
Pti celebrating bumper harvests and heroic 
“Sd workers. However, because in the 1970s 
: A hMVCsts were not all that good, because 
1 '"Jfpnind that after putting on several ;un- 
I “happenings” l^ e was becoming in-;' 

because the United 
Jin?]' Uded an ©migration clause for Soviet 
i c. . their grain, shies agreement with the 
■■■ SJ-f JtoiQn, they now live in New York. 
^^^9Wer . politics had a direct effect on 
tlif? ' VCS| f* is perhaps not surprising that 

j!”*® same politics, viewed in their own par-. 

^ way, feature in t heir painting. 

1 twin* **' the (deal of the collective, they 
' And faithful to their training, 


! •; i 


metamorphosis from singer to dancer; and we 
moum with the huntsmen as he is removed 
lifeless from the stage. 

This year’s French theme at the Edinburgh 
International Festival provides a welcome 
opportunity to bring to Scotland William 
Uinstie s Pans-based company Les Arts Ftor- 
issants, and to add a visual dimension to two of 
their much acclaimed recordings of French 
Baroque music. Christie and his stage director 
Pierre Barrat invite their audience back to the 
age of opira-galant. We are not allowed an 
interval to return to the real world between 
works. Instead, Anacreon at the conclusion of 
Part One turns master of ceremonies and in- 
forms us that we are to experience a revival of 
the tale of Action. In other words, we are 
encouraged to regard Rameau’s ballet as it was 
originally intended - a divertissement to set off 
an earlier work. 

Anacrion's apartment exudes Regency 
splendour, while Action's forest and Diana’s 
glade evoke beautifully the fanciful world of 
Watteau. Costumes -expensively and expertly 
made - are superbly in keeping (with the odd 
exception of the dancers, bare-footed, clad in 
royal blue, with grotesque blond wigs). Even 
the orchestra is dressed in period robes. 

Musically the company more than fulfils the 
promise of its distinguished series of record- 
ings. Soloists, chorus and orchestra are equally 
at home in the idiosyncratic French performing 
style with its uniquely expressive ornamenta- 
tion. Philippe Cantor as a convivial but melli- 
fluous Anacreon and Dominique Visse as a 
noble yet endearing Action are both entirely 
credible in their different title roles. Agnfcs 
Mellon and Jill Feldman are effectively con- 
trasted as Amour and the Priestess of Bacchus 
in Anacrdon, and the former's limpid soprano 
contributes to a ravishing portrayal of Diana in 
Actdon. There are strong contributions too 
from Diana's nymphs Arlette Steyer and Fran- 
qoise Semellaz - elegant and impeccably ba- 
lanced - and from the chorus as a whole (the 
latter sometimes a little strident). The Baroque 
orchestra provides a firm and reliable accom- 
paniment. Problems of co-ordination between 
stage and pit are compensated for by a rapport 
between soloists and continuo which permits 
some lucid and flexible recitatives. 




Iv oriamonurtiental scale, Metlcufous- 
jLff^ tcd T anvases ^ si* feet by four, repre- 
Ihe enes 8U£ to ^ Yalta conference, 
$ Socialist realism, and that 
: question “What is to be 

: on ground floor of the Fruit- 

= : linfl ^rjufery- This Kremlin is seen as. an 
^ erin S SOW cupolas and tur- 
iijg ^^F^^-topped with red stars shimmer- . 
■ itetfhES- • ^ distance, framed by Iqxu- 


■ roken columns and red drapes in 
id. xyayes lapping romantically on 
^lassical muse seductively draped 
^Header, Stalin, holds his chin, 

j e . ...... , . \ 

V-y.i , «.fl. ' ., > y n 


and outlines with a brush his inimitable profile, < 

projected onto the base of a marble column. At 
Yalta, the role of the Western representatives < 
is taken by ET, that well-meaning innocent 
from outer space. The figure of Hitler stands 
over the participants, a silent conspirator, in i 
league , perhaps, with Stalin , the surviving die- < 

tator who appears self-satisfied and self-confl- < 
dent - confident in the myths he has created, i 
destined to lead benighted humanity towards 
the radiant heights of the future. 

Komar and Melamid call this “Sots Art", 
(from sotsiallsticheskli realtzm, the Russian for 
socialist realism), their reply to Pop Art. If Pop 
is the product of a surfeit of consumerism, Sots 
is the result of a surfeit of ideology. Iu a re- 
markable slide show, held on two consecutive 
evenings When the exhibition opened, they \\ i 
sketched in the background to thfeir painting, ; i 
with wit and panache under a heroic medal; I 
depicting not the profiles of Mark and Engels, i 
but the profiles of Komar and .Melamid.- One ' 
instructive sequence showed an old Russian i 
icon' of St George killing the dragon, followed ] 
by a post-revolutionary poster of a herculean ' I 
worker wielding a club against the multi : ■' i 
headed dragon of capitalism arid then their 
own painting “Bolsheviks returning home after ' . 
a demonstration’’ in which a tiny dragon mildly ; < 
gazes at the flag-waving demonstrators, and ! < 
their empty bottle of vodka. ; i 

The second floor of the gaUqry is given over ; •: t 
to their more recent work, 1 composite panels' \ 
(each approximately one foot square) in which' >. i 
we recognize photographic reproductions of E 
th^lr mock-herofe canvases, collages,. graffiti, : 1 
newspaper cuttings, etc, which 1 are juxtaposed j 
humorously, evocatively (sometimes crypti- « 
caliy). •. ; j’* 

From October 6 the exhibition can be seen at ' t 
the Museum of Modem Art in Oxford. ' . j 1 

r* \N.'. * 1« :».* ''iV):.?,.' t .. 

ir i.', i- i *> ■’'•''i-rv.'l'V' f. '.I; 1 ”'..'' 


Koimrand Melamtd's "View of the Kremlin in a Rmnamic Landscape’', which can be seen at the exhibitions 
the Fruitmarket Gallery. Edinburgh reviewed on th is page. 

Rarely romantic 

~ in g the additions , including the extended inter- 
uranam Bradshaw hides, and making (by Gatriiner’s reckoning) 

EMMANUEL chabrifr “470 palpable changes in orchestration’'. 

L'lttolle ^ llS ra,ses ©title 0 ! . as well as “purist" issues, 

CL Aim E DEBUSSY n , or is the 0886 for offering an Originalfassung 

PeUfias et RlEL ? WayS stral S htforward ~ as che textual histof- 

k k 1CS of Bruckner’s symphonies, Great Expecta- 

King sTheatre, Edinburgh Aons or Kiag i . ea / re ^ lind ^ resu f of a 

r\r . . , , „ . grudging, forced change may still be an im- 

The Opera de Lyon boasts the first symphony- provement. And in this case two of the fore- 
sized orchestra to have been created in France most Debussy authorities. RobertOricdgejmd— 

this century and an exceptionally Imaginative - R^n~Ho!!owayrtiavr^^ fas 

musical director, John Eliot Gardiner, whose Orledge puts it) “a purist reversion to Debus- 
Vereatiiity extends beyond the music of the sy’s more restrained original as printed in the 
Renaissance and Baroque eras. In its first two Fromont score of 1902 would not, t feel, be in ' 
seasons the company performed 'fifteen op- the opera’s best interests", 
eras, including Medeas by Cbaiperttier, Cher- In this version , Debussy’s scoring has never 
ubini and Gavin Bryars. Its virtuosity Is well sounded finer; but some great music re- 
displayed in L'Etoile ^- a score so foil of verve appears - for example, in the interlude be- 
and invention that one leaves the theatre feel- tween the second and third scenes of Act Four, 
ing tipsy. The work is at last familiar in this One hears absences, and although that might 
country, thanks to the same company’s record- seem appropriate to this work’s listless nihilism 
mg (with virtually the same cast), and the pro- it makes it difficult to appraise the dramatic 
duction altogether scotches the myth that gains on a single hearing. It will be easier to 
L Etoile is a wonderful score spoilt by a silly judge a recording. The production is entirely at 
libretto: on the contrary, the libretto has its odds with Gardiner’s attempts to offer “Pelltfas 
own bizarre appeal, not least in its outrageous restored". The director-designer, Pierre Stros- 
celebration of the joys of impalement. Here as scr clearly admires Patrice Chfireau and this is 
elsewhere the ensemble was marvellously re- more conspicuous than his interest in Debus* 
sponsive to the zany delight fulness of a work sy’s musical-dramatic values. The curtain rises 
that has been unaccountably neglected but will on a bare salon in a chateau, with an over- 
no doubt now enter many companies' reper- turned chair on the floor. “Je ne pourrai plus 
toires. Colette Alliot-Lugaz’s performance as sortir de cette for fit”, sings Golaud - but M6li- 
Lazull has become even more delicately sande never appears in this scene, and the only 
nuanced and was beautifully matched by. fqrest Is his deranged mind as it “replays” his 
Georges Gautier’s King Ouf. It was all; to use memories. At the end of the scene he is helped 
Chabrier’s own word, “delicious’^ :• off by the butler, now a male nuise, and his 

• The other Lyon offering was momentous in a plaintive "Je suis perdu aussi” takesonamean- 

■■ different way, 'which calls fair a more detailed ing which qouid never have occurred to Debus- 

; appraisal. As is well known, Debussy was sy or Maeterlinck. ' 1 

forced tb makevarious changes, large and: Since we remain in the salon throughout the 

small, to the. 1902 version of Pelldas et Mdli- whole work there is no well for M61isande to 
sande, to ■ allow for complicated scene changes drop her ring into, and she throws it out of the 
-and the cavils of the French . censor. Bits' of french windows 'instead - which resolves the 
paper Were stuck over the original score,- which question of whether she meant to lose it. When 
is in the Bibliothftque National archive; various she Subsequently asks Pelldas what they should 
marginal notes were disclosed only when the tell her husband, his reply - *La vdritdl La 
score was unglued for rebinding, ‘ * . , * vCriuSP - shows that his wits a T e already 

After a characteristically meticulous ex- '■ wandering. By the next act be is severely hallu- 
; animation, John Eliot Gardiner found it scan- ; ciriating, ringing "toute la chevelure est tom- 
dalous that Pelldas “continues to be dished tip . ■ Me de la tour" although there is no tower and 
in a hybrid form, with cuts, performing acqe- Mdlisandd lias Bhort hair. 

. : tionssanciioned by.’Opdra Comique practice’, Since Pelldas et Mdlisande is pre-eminently 
plentiful errors in the orchestral parts, quite 1 an “opera as sung play", where every Word is 
■ apart from a frequently turgid delivery of the audible, it is perverse to show such indifference 

sung text which ignores the subtle inflections of to what the characters say - or to make it seem 

Debussy s prosody and his determination to as though they are raving when they sing of 

getaway from nineteenth-century grand op- castle; vaults or caves by the sea. If there is a 

'h* WCl *? bei "S i obliged to recording, this aspect of the production can be 

■J ® dd W8 hors, Debussy wanton tinkering with forgotten, and nothing will distract from Gar- 

Mife- rSrirint fh. f ° r th f T T 0t Ws diner ’ s conducting or Jos6 van Dam's superb 

. life, restoring the 1902 score involved remov- . performance in the role of Golaud. 
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First draft to last night 


Philip Oakes 


SIMON GRAY 

An Unnatural Pursuit and Other Pieces 
244pp. Faber. £10.95 (paperback, £4.95). 
0571 137199 


The problem with keeping a diary and the 
reason, writes Simon Gray, why he will never 
keep another is that “one records only the 
things one would prefer to forget". “At 
least”, he adds, “if one has a temperament like 
mine.” One applauds. Calamities make seduc- 
tive reading and G ray’s anatomy of the travails 
attendant on last year’s production of his play 
The Common Pursuit at the Lyric Theatre, 
Hammersmith, is rueful, funny and rewarding. 

It is interesting how painful making the daily 
entry becomes, as ifali the author (any author) 
really wants to do is forget what dramas have 
drained him over the preceding hours. Gray 
complains bitterly as he limps along. But. as 
the book shows, he stuck to his task, dictating 
into a tape recorder, cigarettes and whisky to 
hand, at the end of each day’s labours. The 


transcript - nearly twenty hours of it - was 
edited, although not severely, and the result is 
a record of the play’s progress from first draft 
to final night. It offers a lacerating self-por- 
trnit, a study of relationships, especially that 
between Gray and Harold Pinter, the play's 
director, and, not least, a testy but sympathetic 
account of actors under pressure. 

The only moment of pure happiness that 
Gray acknowledges is when he completes the 
first draft at six o'clock on a morning in 
November. He celebrates by walking through 
Highgate woods. But it is a false dawn after 
which the clouds thicken. Pinter loves the play, 
but Michael Codron - his usual producer - 
thinks it uncommercial. Other backers are 
wooed (there is a tart sketch of the actor 
Richard Johnson , head of a newly formed con- 
sortium, playing producer to an audience of 
journalists) . but event ually the management of 
The Lyric, anticipating a West End transfer, 
take the plunge. Gray broods on what they've 
got: 

Let’s face it, there really Isn't a plol. Simply happen- 
ings. Love affairs, abortions, adulteries, treacheries, 
compromises, lingering deaths, sudden deaths. The 
routine stuff of English social comedy, in fact. 


Combative defence 


■A 


J. K, L, Walker 

ARNOLD WESKER 

Distinctions 

367pp. Cape. £12.50. 

0224022369 

GLENDA LEEMING (Editor) 

Wesker on File 
67pp. Methuen. £7 .95. 

0413 58630 8 

Arnold Wesker’s Chicken Soup with Barley 
sent a thrill through my generation when we 
saw it at the R qval Court in 1958. It w asn't 
quUeure by Tote' 

Osborne’s Look Back in Anger two years pre- 
viously, when we laughed down the middle- 
aged snorts rising from the stalls: Jimmy Por- 
ter’s garret life was, after all, closer in time and 
spirit to Earl's Court basements than was Sarah 
Kahn's East End kitchen-, but a thrill none the 
- less, that flood of tebelHous, idealistic talk 
washing out from the stage . We were the mas- 
ters n$w, we felt.. That both plays ostensibly 
' . V. portrayed the collapse of idealism didn’t seem 
• to matter very much. Koestler and Orwell , not 
to me'ntion Stalin * had prepared us for that. 
Jimmy .and Cliff and the Kahns, talking away 
so that ho One else stood a chance, would come 
up with something. We hoped that the man in 
the grey flannel suit standing alone at the bar 
during the interval of Look Back in Anger was 
getting the message; which he must have done, 
for he was next seen as Archie Rice', on 'the 
stage Of the Palace. 

The loquacity and pugn aciousness that lit up 
Chicken Soup with Barley permeate Distinc- 
tions,^ collection, of Arnold Wesker’s miscel- 
: laneous journalism, 'notebook entries, Inter- 
view's; and lectures covering the period 1960- 
83. Addressing a writers* conference in Finland 
in 1971, Wesker observed |hat “Self; con fes- 
!- . ‘ / . ‘sioh is rarely honoured; Mostly It isabusgd . 
, (Distinctions contains' a ’great ;'deal bf, sclf-cbn- 
fesslOn:j«lf-atialy$lsi selC-reveiatibn, self^usti*' 

’ ficatioti ip the face Of critical indifference Orfe 
themewMtfyrecui^ throughout; thiscpUeotiOn 
/ {although Wesker* uhderstandably. daims to 
. • .be weary of it) t is the faltering in hits reputation 


Casting proves difficult. Preferred actors are 
unavailable, others play hard to get. One man 
says no because “the part offers him too much 
time in the dressing room, not enough on 
stage". Egos simmer, auditions plod on. Mean- 
while, Pinter forges ahead with a production of 
his own play. One for the Road, film scripts are 
written, Gray chivvies the long-suffering Times 
critic Irving Wardle for a review with which he 
disagrees, then flies to San Francisco for the. 
American staging of his play QutiriennaitTs 
Terms. He notes: “I would prefer not to go into 
my experiences there in detail, except to say 
that at the end the production seemed to me 
OK although nobody in San Francisco seemed 
anxious to go to it." 

At Hammersmith casting is completed and 
rehearsals begin in a state of tension, partly 
because Pinter has renounced tobacco. He 
now chews nicotine gum (“How I managed to 
get through this book without a fag I don’t 
know", he writes in a foreword to the journal) 
while Gray compulsively chain-smokes. There 
are rethinks and rewrites. Performances are 
overhauled, accents adopted and abandoned. 
The publicity machine cranks up and Gray is 
miffed because his photograph is cut from the 


after the success of the early plays - The 
Kitchen, the Trilogy, Chips with Everything. In 
a long interview he gave to Theatre Quarterly in 
1977 he comments wryly on the struggle to get 
his later work staged “when at the same time 
there’s an educational system using my plays as 
required reading". Both here and elsewhere in 
the book Wesker makes out a strong case for 
the later plays, from Their Very Own and 
Golden City, first staged in Brussels iri 1965, to 
Caritas, produced at the Cottesloein 1981. His 
reputation for using the stage as a pulpit, he 
argues, fails to take account of the many other 
elements, “lyrical, absurd, musical, farcical” , 

; in, his wor^ ,. r , s . 

Critics, of course, have given Wesker a bad 
time, and Distinctions assembles a number of 
stinging and forcefully argued rejoinders. 
Journalism's self-appointed censors, Wesker 
complains, can negate months or years of work 
by playwright, director and actors by depriving 
them of a paying audience. A journal he kept 
during tbe 'New York production of Ills play 
The Merchant includes a harrowing scene In 
Sardi's following the first night, as elation is 
doused by the New York Times notice and the 
restaurant empties, leaving Wesker alone with 
his stricken family. Would it have been dis- 
honest of the reviewer, asks Wesker, to have 
added just four words to what was by no means . 

. an unfavourable notice: “It should be seen"7 
Well, yes; or, at least unwise, given the won- 
ders that theatre publicity can perform with a 
single word, let alone four 

The powerful, if sometimes' ingenuous, spe- 
■ dpi pleading which makes the c, Critics’’ section 
of the boqk such lively reading is evident 
throughout. Weaker is hard-hitting and fast on 
his feet when it comes to defending his work, . 
his refutation and his ideas. .This- combative- 
ness in defence of his created world may be not 
unconnected with its clofee association with that 
.of Weaver’s own experience , (or, as he notes as 
. early as •I960' on completion of, the Trilogy, aU 
'nW .Writing® 'are'^ariempts to continue mote; 
lucidly atedmenta I bad with my family, 
my friends and. the people With whom I, 
worked”., In the^e pieces there is a sense that 
he Is tryjng fo blUdgepri the reader r irttd loving 


his plays and characters ex post facto. 

Wesker's position as a spokesman of the Left 
is also interestingly documented, in particular 
his retreat from dogma to what he now, it 
appears rightly, sees as the humanist core of his 
idealism. “There does exist a body of humanist 
thought, a roll call of rational, sound, sane 
actions,” An increasing concern with political 
liberty finds an analogue in a discussion of the 
nature of “the free spirit”, which appears in an 
essay entitled “The Two Roots of Judaism” 
(1982). The free spirit characterizes a certain 
kind of Jewishness, Wesker claims; it pervades 
his own work and is embodied in his recreation 
of ■ Shylock. in The Merchant, Art, which 
contains the dual elements of journalism and 
poetry, he sees as echoing the dual nature 
of Jewishness. 

Distinctions is crammed with the intelligent, 
vigorously argued views of a writer who knows 
what he has set out to achieve and believes, 
despite the chorus of faint praise over the past 


programme. A had time is had by all. 

The first night, though, is a success. TTie cast 
performs well. No one asks for their money 
back (Gray’s acid test). There is a sticky ind. 
dent when the author is held back from the 
cutting of a celebratory cake. But hopes are 
high. Although reviews are tepid the manage- 
ment wears a brave face . All in vain. At theend 
of a six-week run no West End theatre is avail- 
able and after playing to an average 60 per cent 
house in a particularly hot August, the play fa 
laid to rest. The joke is thut Butley , an earlier 
play of Gray’s, moves into the Fortune Theatre 
where it was hoped The Common Pursuit 
would find a home. 

It is no mystery why they all do it. Even the 
gloomiest of Gray's reflections are laced with a 
nervy, !nst-throw-of-thc-dicc excitement. But 
to make it a life's work demands a kind of 
madness. And the journal implies that too. 

The book includes several shorter pieces ab- 
out theatrical flops, writing for television, 
F. R. Lea vis, cricket and Cambridge univeni- 
ty, all aspects of the autobiography which Gray 
has yet to write. Whether he will ever get round 
to it is another matter. Being a playwright 
seems to take it out of one. 


twenty years, that he has largely achieved it. 
The common critical view that plays such as 
The Friends, The Old Ones, The Journalists 
and The Merchant mark n collapse into sen- 
timentality nnd stasis, and that Wesker’s moral 
urgency continues to drive him into a preachi- 
ness and didacticism that were masked by the 
lively characterization of the early work, may 
seem unfair in the fierce light thrown out here 
by Wesker’s counter-barrage: at times one 
seems lifted back to those far-off exciting even- 
ings in Sloanc Square, when the air seemed to 
glow with bravery nnd honesty. A re-reading of 
the plays mny dim this a bit. They should be 
read, though; as should Distinctions by anytWt 1 
interested in the post-war theatre; 

Glenda Leeming’s Wesker on File, which 
contains production and publication details of 
all Wesker’s work to date, together with 
selections of comment by reviewers and by the 
author himself on the plays, offers useful 
background information. 


From an early stage 
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Alastair Goolden 

RICHARD and HELEN LEACROFT 

Theatre and Playhdiue: An illustrated study of 
theatre building from Ancient Greece to the 
present day 

246pp, Methuen. £20 (paperback, £6.95). 
0413529304. 

To attempt a thorough : study of the develop- 
ment of theatre building spanning almost 2.500 
years (including a generous array of photo- 
graphic and diagrammatic' illustrations) in less 
than 250 pages may seem ambitious: It would 
. be natural to expect gaps or omissions, or some 
radical condensing of historical events of 
siephdary importance. Yet this book, aimed 
■ presumably at . the student of theatre 
architecture, achieves its goal with few of these 
shortcomings; it cannot be said to be compre- 
hensive, but what is riot included is not serious- 
f ly missed, and the impression is of a study 
which, although not minutely detailed, is thor- 
ough and well researched. "< 

The content of Theatre and Playhouse is 
, i' : clearly display ed by its chapter headings: these 
i .■ summarize the principal jsteps idtlie slo^ trans- 
: formation ipf the; fjlndarderita[ performance 
space ■ of Hriloni^tic.'.&^^.jnto^the modern 
i- ' ftodltorivo^ Each cjldpt^r contains good eXarri- 
; pies; of buildings Which dispjay the theories of . 
* : desjgQ Ayhich • ^re' tinciejr; disctissioq/. relating ' 
;;the?e whejcflpp^opria^tp what hasgdnebc- ' 
forfei-'X) and tdesi^er^a^Hiticts'aire given 1 
’ - ' ' indioWflori . of 

W ^ulidipg'has . • 

\ l • .■ f n-SLm A IJkfJI i . .-PL - V' . 






ings which interrupt the text. In most cases this 
is a grent asset , since some of the more comp) W 
written descriptions of specific buildings 
unclear and at times, obscure tho points twj 
arc meant to illustrate. The drawings. n ) an ^5 

which arc detailed isometric reconstructions oy 
Rlchnrd Leacroft, arc of a high standard a 
are commondnbly clear. 

Unfortunntcly, Lencroft's camerawork js 
less skilful: some of the photographs ar ®° 
inferior quality and do little to enhance 
work as a whole. But he plainly knqws \ 
buildings to which he refers and his 
the features of note in each cdse heip*. 
up the gradual emergence of the faBiil® . 
el. Avoiding an analysis of less dislingu^ •• - 

architectural elements in the early chapw^ . 

again opts for clarity when dealing wi 
technical constituents of the ^ ■ 

nineteenth and twentieth centuries la« . 
book. This he does in layman’s * enDS ' EJj' 
calling on his abilities as a draughtsman*. . 
even the mechanics of a Grasi ^ - __| ien5 i-. 
spielhaus are almost completely =. 

" ble. Thifi is Clfarly a textbook ,artd one 

contains ri surprising amount ot ^ 
inforination. The style is somewha ^ ■ iq ri 

rather more critical analysis woul 5^ n # j, a ri \ 
more interesting volume. (Sor bin , r 
tiality are present: the Crucible ™ . m0S j 

Sheffield is once referred to as being "j. 

successful when used for P erf ^!Seii 
snooker). Emphasis is placed on 
..a complete’environment, influence A • ^ 
ergonomic favors and constantly s . .. A ^ 
solutions. And so It is, P^ ic ; • 

archjiicct, but in a detailed examina _ ^ ; 
the stage itself and the uses to whi D 
^( thht tfle taal interest must lie. j? .. ,y 
and Playhouse this point seems o 
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In vertical space 


Jenny Penberthy 

PETER DENT (Editor) 

Hie Full Note: Lorine Niedecker 
100pp. Interim Press, 3 Thornton Close, 

Budleigh Salterton, Devon. £4.20. 

0904675203 

We learn in Peter Dent’s preface to The Full 
Note: Lorine Niedecker that “in 1966, 
[Niedecker] could write (to Charles Tomlin- 
son) ‘England is dear to my heart - notice of 
LN so much stronger than in this country’, 
when the superb Fulcrum Press editions of her 
work were destined to be pulped . . . ”, No 
wonder Niedecker’s books North Central and 
My UfeBy Water are impossible to trace; more 
important, attention to her poetry has been 
minimal. Now from England comes the first 
book on that poetry, fourteen years after her 
death in 1970, giving her the notice that she 
cherished twenty years ago. The Full Note is 
densely packed with tributes, critical apprais- 
als, two of her long poems, “Wintergreen 
Ridge" and "Darwin", and fragments of letters 
to Cid Corman and Kenneth Cox. The best of 
the criticism, already printed in American and 
English periodicals, finds safe keeping here, 
thanks to the good judgment of the editor, poet 
and publisher, Peter Dent. 

The survival of Niedecker’s poetry is in fact 
almost entirely due to tbe work of posts, who 
first recognized and lauded her. Basil Bunting 
wrote: “No one is so subtle with so few words’’; 
"One o£the finest American poets at all, be- 
sides being easily the finest female American 
poet . . . LN never fails: whatever she writes 
is excellent.” And Louis Zukofsky confessed: 

“I read only two modem women poets, Moore 
and Niedecker. One feels closer to Niedeck- 
er. ’’ Poets published her too: Ian Hamilton 
Finlay’s Wild Hawthorne Press published My 
Friend Tree ; Cid Corman published most of the 
poems she wrote in the 1960s in Origin ; Stuart 
Montgomery of Fulcrum published North Cen- 
tral and My Life By Water, Jonathan Williams 
published T&G and has recently announced 
her Complete Collected Poems. 

Why have the critics been so slow? Kenneth 
Cox, in a piece which originally appeared in the 
Cambridge Quarterly for Spring 1969 and is 
reprinted here, marvels at her poems where, so 
often, lucidity defies explication: “[the poems] 
convey a manifold meaning beyond the reach 
of analysis". But in spite of the challenges 
posed by her simplicity, The Full Note docs 
contain some excellent criticism - Kenneth 
Cox's and Michael Heller's pieces among the 
test of it. Cox was one of the writers who 
. corresponded with Niedecker in the 1960s Rnd 
the selection of extracts from her letters to him 
o^kes a revealing companion piece to his 
cjjay. Niedecker’s isolation in Fort Atkinson, 
Wisconsin, forced her to take advantage of the 
mail -particularly in her sustained and pivotal 
'■ r v a “ 0ns hip with Louis Zukofsky. Letters 
! ottered her, besides this engagement with 
others, a model for the intimate scale, voice 
diction of her poems. The unstudied talk in 
Iters belween friends Is the language of much 

h naginedsins 

:. COTTON 
; ^KStoryVille Portraits 
f PP; Headland Publications, 38 York 

* venue, ^est Kirby, Wirral, Merseyside- 

,°?W44Q0 ", ■ • 

fy Sforyyllle Portraits is neither a book nor a 
. . pamphlet; exactly, and its contents, too, seem 
■ R,t!l 0f th ® mse l v ®s. The title poem inspects 
, x /^’^Photographs of New! Orleans in the 
• ■ J^r'vhich is as close as you can gome . 

! mi? sub i ec t- Cotton undertakes a 

iJnA of detail from the im- ; 

I inhabitants, whose sins, he 

jorUf ’ b^foteSubsequent European his- : 

• the ii ™ P ebb, y mouthful exemplifies 
lew? ab sent-mindedness that afflicts 

: > m SIW® ' “ “Letter frpm Autumn” 

' : at Sinnio", for example, which : 

,:V^^ , ye.jwith dusty vocabulary and • 
' It’s an odd collection, llfe- 

" •' Vijik'J?? fiatphy concentration, infuriating for , 

j •vTTWnelrftrtBrkn • 


of her work. “Many of the poems”, Kenneth 
Lox points out, “suppose someone to be saying 
them . . . . They catch the inflexion of voice, 
establishing relations between persons speak- 
ing, spoken to and spoken of." 

Niedecker’s avid reading of the collected let- 
ters of other writers - Henry James, William 
Morris, Jefferson, Adams, Wallace Stevens, 
and many more - provided her with a further 
source for poems (“Darwin” is based largely on 
letters the itinerant Darwin wrote to his friends 
and family). “Lake Superior", Donald Davie’s 
subject in his essay “Lorine Niedecker: Lyric 
minimum and epic scope" (published origi- 
nally in PN Rew'en'25), draws on her reading of 
history. Davie baulks at the forbidding "con- 
sistency with which [the poem] proceeds from 
[its] initial premises”. But parts of Davie's 
essay make it clear that his reading of the poem 
is too hasty. He complains, amazingly, that 


“the Indians, the indigenous and original in- 
habitants of the Lake Superior region, figure in 
Niedecker’s poem nowhere at all, except the 
savages who tore out poor Radisson's finger 
nails” when Indians and whites appear 
throughout the poem in a variety of contexts. It 
is absurd to find a colonialist bias in a poem 
that so successfully balances a short period of 
human history beside and against the grand, 
disinterested scale of natural history. 

Davie’s annotations to “Lake Superior” do 
convey, however, a sense of Niedecker’s 
bookishness, concealed behind the clear plain 
speech of her lines. Charles Tomlinson’s "In- 
troduction: A rich sitter" misleads by invoking 
Olson and Melville and the vast American 
spaces. Geographic space is not a striking 
feature of Niedecker's poems. If anything, her 
poems explore vertical space: she maintained a 
steady interest in surrealism and the uncon- 


scious and in the later poems probed geological 
and etymological accretions. Her native Black 
Hawk island - “red-winged blackbirds, wil- 
lows. maples, boats, fishing (the smell of tarred 
nets), twittering and squawking noises from 
the marsh’’- provides much of her material. 
Perhaps the strong sense of a circumscribed 
and dense locality - she left Wisconsin no more 
than a dozen times in her sixty-seven years - 
helps to account for her high reputation among 
British poets: their scale is similar. 

The ten short poems in The Full Note consti- 
tute a fitting homage, especially Alan Halsey’s 
“4 Rounds for Springtime” based on Niedeck- 
er's “Wallace Stevens”, and Jonathan Wil- 
liams’s quirky “6 Misericords for LN in Miseri- 
cordless Wisconsin”. At last some humour has 
entered the poems written for a poet whose 
humour (in both senses) is among the strongest 
reasons to read her. 


• *;. S . Seim p*Brfen 


Pigeons Of History 

Dundee Museum, Barrack Street Annexe 

‘Winkie’ 

“We also serve " 

GIVE ME GOOD PIGEONSI 

Winkie! Corpulent, Churchillian, 

Most earnestly vernacular of birds. 

You pose in your glass case 

Putting a brave face on your taxidermed 

Municipal afterlife. 

I would kneel in thanksgiving for 
Feathered heroism 

Were it not that the guard watching me 

At my devotions in snowy winter 

Looks puzzled by the hours 1 spend with you. 

Close by you, Winkie, is a photograph , 

A bomber’s aircrew snapped in Second War-time. 
You were their mascot and survival kit. 

Click-click went their tongues; 

A nd Winkie- Winkie they sang 
Pressing titbits through the wooden bars 
On leather and vibrating fingers. 

Winkie- Winkie chirped the goggled men. 

Over Norway, its fuselage and wings on fire , 

The bomber droned down to the sea. 

Flames sizzling in sleet 
As frantic signals pinged 
Against deaf radio ears in nowhere. 

Cupped hands released you from a rubber boat. 
Miniature of instinct, 

Dedicated one, your stuffed breast swells 
With pride in your only nature! 


; GIVE ME GOOD PIGEONS) 

.. . ; Their chuck-chuck-chuck’s : « . . * 

' A thwarted cooing from the woods . 
Haunting city squares 
• ' Named for dimwits and dignitaries 

And their equestrian impostures 
With old bpcolic ghosts 
From Fife and the Mearps. ■; 

. Whether as spy-birds oh a sneaky errand ' . . 
Bearing a snip of microfilm for eyes 
-Devoted to secrecy, released by a hand . 

Clandestinely over a windowsill in Warsaw, ■ 

Or with the gep tier mail of love, birth and death 
Winged over the suburbs and snipers from 
The besieged city - see the rifle, the Prussian eye 
1 Point through the foliage round the gardened villas-^ 
You are liberty’s bird, 

Unstreamlinedand civilian, 

.« With the gutsand 'stamina of a taxpayer 

And behind you tbfe solidarity of your species, 

'Hie Universal Union ofPigeops. 


Your mission does not matter 
Nor what unvisa’d coasts 
You crosson your postal expeditions, 
Nor the direction you take, nor whatever 
Nationality is claimed for the forests below 
Nor who pretends to own the air and seasons 
And the pronunciation of rivers and mountains. 
The blame is not yours - 
Oocile legionary. 

Warrior bearing words, 

Beloved of the Intelligence Services’ 
Eccentric dogsbodies , 

Dovecote attendants 

In the obscurest ministerial spires 
With their bowls and jugs, their bags of maize 
For kept cushats, pigeons voyageurs, Taubes , 
Birds of the clo ak-an3-^3 aggeTc ry p 1 6 grapRy, 


An imprisoned lover turns on his stinking straw 
And a dove at the window chortles. 

A letter is read to the sound of cooing. 


I do not like the big brave boasts of war. 

GIVE ME GOOD PIGEONSI - 

A very large number of Great Commoners 
Built like Aneurin Be van or Gambetta. 


Winkie read his charts 

On his table of instinct, and found the Tay’s dent 
On the planet of places. 

A perfect rescue- saved by a bird 
Homing down to Carnoustie. 


; BirdofX-marks-the-spot 
Bird of the ringed foot, married to the miles 
Bird of human purpose but immune to guilt 
Bearer of tidings and long-distance billet-doux 
Reports of troop movements, the planned assassination 
Scomer of moats, guard towers and jammed radio 
Dove that to a hand in Babylon ) 

Brought more hews of the S trange horsemen. 

And bird that to Chaucerian dasements brought 
Melddious greetings to the heartsick Lady 
Bird of the allotments i bird of-the long race 
Hand-held bird, heartbeat iu gentle hands 
Olympic bird, love-bird, bird of the peace 
Dove of the Annunciation, forerunner of Christ 
Bird of the strange beam and the beautiful lily 
Mendicant bird, begging around footwear 

FLY, WINKIE, FLYI ...... 


DQKJGLAS DUNN 
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R oy Foster 

HUBERTBUTLER 

Escape from the Anthill 

342pp. Lilliput Press, Gigginstown. Mullingar, 

County Westmeath, Ireland. £12.95. 

0946640009 

From Berkeley to Yeats, efforts have been 
made to define the Anglo-Irish mind - a 
strange compound of brutal Protestant logic 
and calculated deviousness. This surprising 
book, a collection of essays published in small 
journals over the past forty years, makes an 
important contribution to the process. Born 
with the century, a member of a great Anglo- 
Irish (or more accurately, Norman-Old Eng- 
lish) family, Hubert Butler began his political 
and literary apprenticeship as a disciple of 
Horace Plunkett and A E in the 1920s. Later he 
lived and travelled in Eastern Europe, before 
finally returning to Kilkenny, where he 
farmed, wrote for Sefin O’FaoMin's magazine 
The Bell, and revived the local archaeological 
society. 

All of this might arouse expectations of 
whimsical reclusiveness and nostalgia. Instead, 
one encounters a flintier .tradition, and a per- 
sonality all the stronger for being kept in its 
literary place. Opening the contents page, one 
has an impression of disparateness; closing the 
book, of having discovered an oeuvre. In part 
this is because, as Butler himself remarks, 
“even when these essays appear to be about 
Russia or Greece or Spain or Yugoslavia, they 
are really about Ireland". One might almost 
say, really about Kilkenny, whose public fig- 
ures and private attitudes (historical and con- 
temporary) turn up again and again. Butler has 
the Anglo-Irish antennae for place; his un- 
adorned style expresses atmosphere with ex- 


traordinary clarity. The subjects are adapted to 
convey historical reality with distinction and 
economy. 

The same is true of the most moving essay in 
the book, a long reminiscence of Butler’s life in 
Leningrad through the winter of 1931 , where a 
few sentences delineate the life of a rich doctor 
who, after the Revolution, made his house a 
commune for his friends and relations: “When 
they had ail in Che old days lived in different 
parts of Petrograd, they travelled long dis- 
tances to quarrel with each other. ‘Now it’s so 
easy, there’s no sport in it.’" But the distinction 
of this piece lies in more than an eye for 
psychological detail; Butler conflates the small 
events of his Russian winter with the larger 
themes of the time, in a manner both unpreten- 
tious and affecting. Thus he observes his 
friends on a dreamlike march to celebrate the 
Fifteenth Anniversary of Socialist Construc- 
tion: 

I have thought that just as half our physical lives 
passes in sleep, it is perhaps intended that our mental 
life should be equally distributed between the asser- 
tion of our uniqueness and its renunciation. IF that 
trance-like state of submersion in a public or collec- 
tive mood bears an analogy to sleep, it would reflect 
our Individual and self-centred lives by very simple 
images and phrases in drenmlike sequences. In such 
a way, the caricatures and slogans that floated above 
them would complement, like dreams, the intricate, 
logical natures of Kolya and the baroness. The slo- 
gans were the shadows of human thinking in which 
their thoughts merged restfully, just as their foot- 
steps concurred in the broad, beaten track upon the 
$pow. and we do not expect faithfulness In lone or 
form or colour from shadows. 

This is a characteristic reflection, because 
the recurring preoccupation of these essays is 
with the conflict between historical reality and 
the mythical forms in which it is expressed and 
Temembered: “caricatures and slogans". 

Maurice Craig's description of Butler as a 


“protestant republican” is not quite righl; 
“Anglo-Irish nationalist" seems nearer the 
mark, if Angio-Irishness is understood as a 
tradition rather than a tribal identification. In 
Butler’s case it involves idealizing late eight- 
eenth-century Irish politics, and optimistically 
believing that those who consider "real" Irisli- 
ness as congruent with Gaelicism and Catholi- 
cism are a small minority. While sharply aware 
of the condescending second-rateness which 
characterizes much of the Irish Protestant rem- 
nant, he is preoccupied by the Ascendancy’s 
part in Irish history. 

Beneath it all, is the assertion of a privileged 
separateness. Two local Republicans arrive at 
the Butler home during the Civil War, deman- 
ding money. Butler's mother attacks one of 
them for addressing her with a cigarette in his 
mouth, and then shc.and her sun embark upon 
a violent argument about whether to give their 
visitors a hearing. “The two men looked at 
each other in embarrassment and slunk polite- 
ly away.” Marginalization and tacit complicity 
remain the leitmotifs of the Anglo-Irish posi- 
tion. On another occasion he quotes a vivid 
and sympathetic letter written from his aunt's 
housekeeper when the family home was 
burned down by Republicans; it ranks with the 
celebrated dispatch from Lady Susan Daw- 
nay’s gardener after a Civil War battle took 
place on her tennis-court (“Both sides greatly 
admired your ladyship’s antirrhinums”). Such 
pragmatic and latitudinarian attitudes char- 
' acterize the civilized pluralism of Butler's 
world; he sees both the Ascendancy and the 
Ulster Protestants as a central part of the Irish 
tradition as well as a loss to the contemporary 
Republic. 

In considering how far that loss was self- 
willed, Butler treads very carefully indeed. An 
essay of 1954 on Patrick Kavanagh icily indicts 
the confusions and bigotries of that excellent 


The standard old life 


Patricia Craig ' 

SANFORD STERNLICHT (Editor) 

Selected Short Stories of Padralc Colum 
130pp. Syracuse University Press. $19.95 . 
.0815623275 

Of the minor, poets of the Irish Revival - 
. Seumas O'Sullivan, Joseph Campbell, James 
■ Stephens and the rest of them - Padralc Colum 
was the one singled out, first as the subject of 
. : enthusiastic predictions (“Colum will be our 
t principal literary figure in ten years’* .-George 
’ • ‘ ’ Russell stated in 1903); and then as a source of 
literary disappointment, after he'd emigrated 
to America, become a folklorist , children’s au- 
thor and lecturer, and produced a couple of 
. novels. (He died in 1972.) ‘‘Remember Colum 
. and h is fair-green promise" , Pat rick Kavanagh 
wrote in the 1950s. Colum even turns up in 
Pound's Pisan Cantos', when the incarcerated 1 
author demands to be told, “Whbi didn't he 
: (Padralc Colum)./ Keep on writing at that vol- 

tage". He was referring specifically to one of 
. Colum’s trahsifitions from the Irish, “O 
Woman, Shapely as the Swan", a poem that; 

, , j ■. : shows, the.lyrip impulse in Irisji. writing,, o f the 4 
, ; ! 1900s at its- mpst:fclicitipu4. : ; I ' ■■ 'L’V; ’ ' ’ ?•.' 
a:-] Many of ihe motifs' frdttf. jColpmis; poetry 
reappear in his stories (tihcoll^teq iriitil now) - 
~ the “wet Winding roads p Brown bogs and - 
■ . black water"; the shulers (tramps; from the 
; Jnsh verb siubhaj, to Walk); men coming in, 
from the : fields, : poor scholars, df Overt, tin- 
attaihablemarriaMS.and so on:I\irn-pfrthe7 
:! cenfory Irish life was h,id subject (ds Sanford 
Stcrh llcht Isay si ln;b is' ifit reduction),' andhjf 
I influences were, on -the one; hand, the mew 
realism exemplified' ip work , like George 
• Moore’s TTie UrinUcd Flel# (1903): which 
. equates efficacy bf manner with the state, of 

. being disabused; *md, bo the other, the potent 
. , i nationalism associated .with .the Gaelic League 
rediscovery olf the ; countrymen’s cultural 
assets. Padraic.Colum (fcompatrick Collumb, 

' : 'in . Co Longford In 1881) was sufficiently 

• affected by the nationalist spirit of thC tifne to 
obtain a more Gaelic look to. his signature by 
adjusting l.be, spelling ofhis name'. If tyas.Ck)^. 
Uin’s . Wd-recrui trabnt, play; evocatively titled 
The Saxonl$hHfin*t which cau s ?d a rip at the 


poet’s bad-tempered journalism, where Kav a - 
nagli’s dislike of Yeats and Synge led him to 
identify nationalism as a sort of Protestant 
heresy, perpetrated by the Anglo-Irish In their 
efforts to avoid Rome. Butler .diagnoses this 
correctly as perverseness on Kavanagh’s part 
But he goes too far in playing down theimport- 
nnce of religious affiliations in Ireland today; 
perhaps they, rather than the relationship to 
Britain, form the key to modem Irish history. 

As an illustration, Butler's preoccupation 
with religion in the Balkans brings him back to 
Ireland. A fascinated and appalled student of 
the Croatian Nazi collaborators' attempt at 
"mass conversion" of Orthodox Serbs to 
Catholicism in 1941 , in one essay he traces the 
steps by which one of the war criminals re- 
sponsible was sheltered in Ireland after the 
war. The pursuit leads from Rathgar lodging- 
houses to a Galway monastery, and once again 
reconstructs history with the flair of a novelist. 
But the trail of the Croatian atrocities event- 
ually leads him even nearer home: another 
piece describes the scandal when Butler en- 
gaged in public controversy by raising the mat- 
ter of the persecution at a meeting attended by 
the Papal Nuncio. For the purposes of this 
book, the sad and salient fact is that the scandal 
of “the Papal insult" erupted into local lifE, 
splitting the Kilkenny Archaeological Society 
and forcing Butler out of the kind of histori- 
cally minded, non-sectarian meeting of hearts 
to which all these essays are implicitly dedi- 
cated. Unlike Plunkett and AE, he did not 
withdraw to England, and continued to believe 
that a pluralist dispensation was offered at die 
end of the Irish eighteenth century and may 
recur again . But the folk-memory of the missed 
chance may itself be a necessary condition of 
the Anglo-Irish mind: the rationalization of i 
dilemma whose only answers are so unpalat- 
able as to be impossible. 


In anger and affection 






theatre a suitable outlet foi Irish propaganda, 
and the purists; eventually the first tot, Colum 
among them, left to form their own Theatre of 
Ireland. 

Synge was his friend, however, and he 
understood Synge's efforts to extol the Irish 
peasant's outbreaks of vitality, registering an 
increase in abandon the further south and west 
he went. Both authors show in their poetry a 
relish for the pungency of turf smoke, the in- 
vigorating power of wind and rain, and the 
charm of local peculiarities, down to - in Col- 
um’s case - “the peering of things / Across the 
half-door". Colum, though, never lumbered 
Ids characters with qualities the nationalist- 
minded might take exception to. The majority 
of them he endows with verve and seemliness: 
an example from the Selected Stories is the old 
peasant protagonist of “Ellis: A Woman's 
Story”, whose ways indicate the strengths in- 
herent in obscure and unpretentious lives, ... 
footed in some admirable tradition. As Colum 
implies' in his "Self-Portrait" (published in the; 
Journal of Irish Literature in 1973), what 
attracted him above all was “the old life” with 
Its endangered ingredients, like oral story-tell- 
- ing, crossroads dancing, and two -creeled asses 
to carry, pot a toes. . 

' Inhere are thlrteen stories in this collection, - 
: twO Set ih Dublin, the remainder dealing with 
St andttd country people - an old woman of the 
■ roads (less innocuous than : her counterpart In! 

, . Coluifi’js poem of that title); an Itinerant flute- 
player ; the. gc-be tween in .an arranged mar- 
■ . rjage. All the stories are unostentatious, even 
the Dublin pair which go in for a rather 
. ' moip facetious diction than (he Teat. Mockpry 
j ,;was qot“ a . serious temptation for Padraic 
.. ':Cdluipi any ; more than ferocity or overripe. 

; I^ishncss^RqbertFa^^eh 1 discussirlgColura as 
V a.pbej, credited him ' with ■ possessing a mind 
.• “like a firidri of butter laid. in a bog": its pro- r 
: : ducts, he said, were still fresh'after many years ; : 

You cfm make this claim only in relation to; 

. Colum’s poehy; his stories , on foe whole.are a < 
. bit. too patchy find; subdued to merit a like , 
assessment. However, they bay? mdments of 
productive nostalgia and composure, as in “Pjlj-, ; 
_ grjmage -Home",; when the hcro.cpnsqlts a 

thatcher'&bQUtthcrduUihehas tatravel,artd 

"He npmed.thct 9 W|rilke^ 
man Would . hivb tq) * " '' 


Joh n Montague 

MAURICE HARMON 
SednO'Faoldin: A critical introduction 
236pp. Dublin: Wolfhound Press. £15 
(paperback, £5.95). 

0863270204 

The reappearance of this revised critical study 
(first published 1967) is timely because SeAn 
O’Faolflin is eighty-five this year, part of tiiat 
astonishing generation of Irish story-writers 
born around the turn of the century, and coin- 
ing of age with the Irish Free State, for which 
they had fought. The ferocious O’Flahcrly was 
the first to make his name with Spring Sowing, 
The Tent and The Mountain Tavern but 
O'Connor and O’Faolfiin were not far behind. 
They undertook to examine Irish life in. detail, 
though it was to the great Russians they turned 
for example, and not our own great exile, 
Joyce. 1 "O’Conpor (s doing for Ireland what 
Chekhov did for Russia" , intpned Yeats, and 
O’FaqlAin's first novel, A Nest of Simple Folk 
(1934), echoed Turgenev. 

The banning of his first headstrong collec- 
. tion, Midsummer Night Madness { 1932), was a 
: shock to O’FaolAin, a drench qf ( holy water. 
For he has always loved Ireland, not With the 
intimate detachment of Joyce but swaying be- 
tween affection and anger. And the affection 
has been almost parental; havipg been in at the 
birth he never quite relinquished bis hopes for 
the infant state. In one area of his work he tried ; 
to present national examples; liis biographical - 
‘ studies of O’Connell, King of the Beggars, and 
' The Great O 1 Neill ate admonishments to his 
audience, llke Pound , quoting' the grounding 
.. Fathers in the Cantos. t 
! ! Thls re-creatlon o^ what Maurice Harmon 
[ calls National Mind” is aifavoUrite Irish 
pastime, a colonial legacy, certainly, iO’Con- 
ijor :wrote a: study 6f Mlck. C^lUqs, The Big 
Fellow, and even’ O’Flaherty did his little 
r- liqtebet-job'on Tim '^ealy. But 1 wonder about 
' their relevance now: few Irish ^stqrians write 
r: 8 b; Well as O’F^olfiih but they ara Increasingly 
^bfc^uonal. ^ Pellcap , \the \ tjftji. is .a testy 
Summary 6f his fmdings but ft does nothave the 
an'ce; qf>.say]’ Gctavlo ^ on his also 

of Solitude. 




all but the best of his early stories; one some- 
times feels that they began with an idea rath« 
than an emotion. From A Purse of Copptn 
(1937) onwards, his idealistic impetuosity vs 
curbed by the dismalness of the local scene, 
that miasma of superstitious piety which him! 
over Ireland for twenty years. 

But during the isolation of the war yc® 
O'FaoWin’s doggedness bore fruit, ff J 
an intellectual tradition in modern Irewtiunj 
.largely of his making. His magazine, The m, 
was the only cnll to sanity during that pen 
national introversion, and slowly but ^ f 
led to the emergence of other y ffi,crs ' , sn 
disguised Conor Cruise O’Brien to B 
Behan. Ho has done the Irish state much « 
vice, far more than has been adequately^ 
nized. This yenr Cork celebrates its «g < ‘ 
dred-year charter: was its most 
son offered the freedom of the city? 
lence is leaden, except for Dr Harm 
vised tribute. . • ' .. mU di 

Gradually O’Fnolflin ceased to cart as 
and let his mature talent relax Valley”, 
novellas like “The fltafit > 

“The Lovers of the Lake < jjJ^-Svi- 
the Country" and .tee affection 
dends". His novels provedtoode^ K 
' too heavily corked. Bird tiw 

a brooding vision of. ha n ^* d 

plot is melodramatic, a Whon ichtfa s 
Hardy’s doomed, drowned to. memos* 

. automatically banned. AttfcougW* . stiflW 
class-conscious city in Ireland, o r Cofr 
find a chronicler of its cosy unc ^. n “L e fr« 1 
nor also failed, perhaps jj-ods" & 

even humbler streets, but in q'F>» 

an earlier long story "A Bom 0 « ^ ^ 
Win came close , only perhaps to 
too. small.: . ' u ,i- based 

The later O’Faoteln a 

* who takes the , Western wprld 
'-. summering in Baly, louring 

several times chosen P/ayhoy P 
yew. Dr Hannon fail, to 
■ : flamboyant, figure; ..jven tl ^ Th ^ e jaitit 0 ^ 
.- • appear after Chapter tl^*. 

• - are almost sketdreddn short^ » 

• an outrageous quality to - 

be the reward for 

, ha$ two memorial?: hU t,,re *'|°l U ?ri s h $7 
Stories ant. the debt so njW 
. ; pwe himj which this study 
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Knowing the knowledge makers 


Anthony Giddens 

ALVIN W.GOULDNER 
Against Fragmentation: The origins of 
Marxism and the sociology of intellectuals 
333pp. Oxford University Press. £22.50. 

0195033035 

Alvin Gouldner died suddenly in 1981, at the 
height of an extraordinarily productive - and 
iotriguingly heterodox - career. He received 
his education in the Sociology Department of 
Columbia University, at a "time when that 
department was the dominant influence within 
American social science. But the subsequent 
development of his writings took him a long 
way from the emphases of his mentors at Col- 
umbia, Robert K. Merton and Paul Lazarsfeld. 
During the 1950s and early 1960s, Gouldner 
did in fact follow the path established for the 
brightest among the students of the Columbia 
department. He was a member of the Council 
of the American Sociological Association from 
1964 to 1967, made a rapid ascent through tiie 
professional gradations of the American uni- 
versity system, and produced a string of pub- 
lications which established him as a significant 
figure in the fields of social theory, the socio- 
logy of Industry and the analysis of bureaucra- 
cy. The writings he published in these areas, to 
be sure, were already critical of some of the 
more orthodox sociological perspectives that 
reigned at that time. There was early on a 
“European" slant to his writings, derived sub- 
stantially from his Interest in the work of Max 
Weber. He derided the pretensions of 
sociologists to value-freedom and he launched 
a highly effective attack upon functionalist 
theories, showing them systematically to 
underplay the range of tensions and conflicts 
which exist in societies of all types. None the 
less, his work was clearly oriented to t]ie main 
body of professional sociologists, especially in 
the United States. 

He was at that date to some degree a con- 
troversial figure, prone to fits of intellectual 
belligerence, but he operated from within the 
sociological establishment rather than outside 
'it. AU this stands in rather pronounced contrast 
to the later phases of Gouldner’s career. He 
never ceased to regard himself as first and fore- 
most a sociologist, and to the end of his life 
defended the centrality of sociology to the 
understanding of modern culture. But he did 
. hecome, in his own words, a “Marxist Out- 
J aw ’• increasingly hostile to those perspectives 
1 m the discipline which he had once accepted, 
yet unable wholeheartedly to embrace a Marx- 
« standpoint as an alternative. How did this 
wnsitlon come about? What led Gouldner to 
suit par apparently so abruptly, explicitly 
adopting a marginal position between the main 
i^wjpetlng schools of social science? 

The answer to these questions is to be found 
J we peripatetic nature of Gouldner’s profes- 
orM C | areer * com bined with his sense that his 
: ®Wnal critiques of orthodox sociology were 
nearly far-ranging enough to grasp the full 
SnlL 0f its “ mitatlons - The period of the 
of 9nd earIy of course, was one 

^social and political turmoil, overshadowed 

i ani i ^ Stnflm war ' Gouldner was by no 
alone in believing that the dominant 
■gy.°f sociology had little to offer to 
• , drama of tho period , founded as , . 

•JjTWte in circumstances of the apparently 
7f ®*pa i, 5ib n of liberal capitalism. But 
: intellectual response to these 

.g'fycal crises was in some respects a 
' nc ? ve one ’ drawing upon an 'original 
• "SJfW framework of his own. 

• : frvo years iip Switzerland, in the 

; apd several years later returned to 

' thft'-i W.l^froh as Professor of Sociology at | 
•; of Amsterdam, where he re- i 

(obk S !b To his earlier proclivity to i 

•fritiefeft’ ^°P Can * 0 ®*^ theory in order to i 
!•: ^thodox American' sociology was i 


<• •.:*cail«Ur' VC”* wuaujjcmem irom /\mcncan 
i ! published In 19^5, wrs 

l i ^ferant from anything Gould- 

l but also broke away 

U5UftI rim of topics with 
' colleagues were con- 

I ®PUghf to trace the origfns of 

^altheOryin the Classical age and ' 
uuderetanding to a key 


was at the same time directed towards elucidat- 

— inun| h r ° 0 S °. f EnU 8btenment reason, seen as 
T b “ th ® n appropriation of classical 
S, a f.at the same time a decisive 

fS? ° f lt ‘ ^ m inheritance from the 
Enhghtenmcn*, modern social science, in 

Gouldner s view, had lost a reflexive sense of 

— mi C0 ?f, lt, «“ of Its own Production. In Plato 

the an aCC0Unt of lhe rotation 

md in ZT 1 ® WC T 8nd thC ka ° wn ’ whereas 
nd in the subsequent development of European 

ed social thought, the position of the knower 

t of disappeared from view. 

h “! r ?? uld, !f, r ’ s most fanious work. The Coming 
?n C F ,r ° f ™ estem Sociology , made a recoveiy 
" o f the reflexive position of the knower central 
>ng to wlmt he increasingly saw as a necessary re- 
■o - construction of social science. The book was 
tram the beginning curiously titled. What it 
jer announced was clearly not a “coming crisis" at 
me all, but one which was already full-blown. The 
. book d . id not systematically investigate West- 
icil ern sociology as a whole, but concentrated very 
jm largely on mounting a critical assault upon the 
lie most prominent American social theorist at the 
m- time - Talcott Parsons. Moreover, Gouldner’s 
ib- aim was not merely to demonstrate the short- 
int comings of established forms of sociology; he 
io- sought also to generate a highly critical account 

ra- of the failings of Marxism. In transferring both 
to symbolically and materially from the United 
be States to Europe, Gouldner did not choose to 
lat move from sociology to Marxism. None the 
a ess. from that time up to his death, the prob- 
b- leni of sifting through the mixed legacy of 
ax Marxist thought, both on an intellectual level 
of and in terms of its practical impact upon the 
pd modem world, became his principal preoc- 
ist cupation. What Gouldner called “reflexive 
to sociology" was supposed to incorporate certain 

ts aspects of Marxism, but he argued that this 
ie could not be done unless Marxism itself were 
in examined as “produced knowledge", rather 
in than as a set of objective claims to knowledge 
about social organization and social develop- 
n- ment. 

al Subsequent to The Coming Crisis , Gouldner 
ie produced n spate of writings concerned to pur- 

le sue this theme. Although proclaiming itself to 
st be an expression of the role of the proletariat in 
[e making history, Marxism, according to him, is in 

fact largely the creation of intellectuals. In this 
e respect it is not distinct from the social sciences 
ie as a whole, although it places an accent on the 
d unity of theory and practice which is absent in 
t- more orthodox forms of sociology. “Reflexive 
a sociology" is thus for Gouldner very much 
I, bound up with an interpretation of the role of 
[" intellectuals in the shaping of modern culture, 

's and in the production of ideologies. In some of 
□ the most important of his later works, he tried 
y to rescue the notion of ideology from the 
Q pejorative connotations usually attached to it. 

Ideology is certainly, as Marx thought it to be, 
i a menus whereby dominant groups manage to 

— sustain their power through persuading others 

s of Lhe legitimacy of their rule. However, 
j Gouldner argued, ideology is also the means oF 

1 social transformation. The development of 
; ideology in its modern form is convergent with 
i the emergence of printing, and with the forma- 
i tion of a new style of political life. Ideologies 
> are essen tia lly public doctrines, containing evi- 

t dende and reasons - which cad he scrutinized - 

i .. ' for whatever they assent. , Intellectuals. special- , , 
i t ize in the production of Ideologies, ! and this : 
gives them a prominence in modern social and 
political life altogether different from anything 
which existed before. In Gouldner’s view, in- 
tellectuals form what he calls the “new class". 
Revolutions are made jn the name of the 
masses, blit co-ordinated and organized by 1 
61ite groups of intellectuals. In the Eastern 
European societies, the hew class Is firmly in 
power. Those societies declare themselves to 
be "Marxist" and culturally egalitarian, but are 
m practice wry hierarchical. The rule of the 
new class is not diluted by the operation of 
market forces as it is in Western capitalism. ! 

' ; Against Fragmentation Is an attempt to con- 
front the paradoxes of Marxism , as a system of 
thought claiming to speak for the “universal 
. interests” of human beings 1 in modern times, . 
yet being created end sustained by intellectuals ; 
whose connections with the majority of the 
. population are at best tenuous. By looking to , 
the origins of Marxism, and to the conflicts 
which Marx and Eiigels had with those reprei 
sentiqg al^eraaiivei^entsof sc^aHsttheory^- : _ 

\. M - 1 < V. V , \ im- # i:..V T ii , . j :m i pii.ni r »i • r 




Gouldner tries to identify the “rational core” 
of Marxist thought. The book has been edited 
and assembled from manuscripts which Gould- 
ner left at the time of his death, by his widow, 
Janet. It seems thnt most of the text was com- 
plete, and that only relatively minor editorial 
effort was needed to put it in final form. The 
book therefore forms the natural culmination 
to the programme of work which occupied 
Gouldner over the last decade of his life. 

Marx and Engels, he points out, did 
not come from the class whose interests 
their writings claimed to represent. They both 
had comfortable bourgeois origins, and 
although Marx spent much of his life in some- 
thing close to abject poverty, both he and 
Engels devoted themselves above all to a 
career of intellectual production and reflec- 
tion. Of course, those hostile to Marxism have 
often pointed ironically to its origins in the very 
circles which its proponents affected to con- 
demn. However. Gouldner’s purpose is not to 
disparage the creators of Marxism, but to 
understand them in a manner which applies to 
all intellectuals who seek to develop grand 
theories which would improve the lot of the 
majority. But this creates very particular diffi- 
culties for Marxism, since one of the main 
claims of Marx and Engels was that social con- 
sciousness and ideology are shaped by the 
material circumstances in which individuals ex- 
ist. Those who would seek reflexive ly to under- 
stand the origins and nature of Marxism, there- 
fore, must “decipher this eerie transformation 
of Elites into elite-devouring revolutionaries". 
Marx and Engels devoted little concern to 
understanding how and why intellectuals be- 
come radicalized. In Gouldner’s view it is ex- 
tremely important to understand just this pro- 
cess and to apply this understanding to Marx- 
ism itself. Because Marx believed that the only 
revolutionary class in modern society is the 
proletariat, and that therefore intellectuals 
should throw in their lot with its fortunes, he 
failed to see that intellectuals themselves be- 
come a class deeply involved in the system of 
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power of modern societies. For Marx, intellec- 
tuals had only one choice: to slick with the 
bourgeoisie or to ally with the true revolution- 
ary class, the proletariat. He therefore ignored 
the possibility that intellectuals might break 
away from each of these major classes, and 
underestimated the potential for rebellion 
among the educated sector of the bourgeoisie. 
In addition, he did not see that those groups 
which specialize in the production of “know- 
ledge’’ become increasingly important in mod- 
em societies, in virtue of the expanding role 
which such knowledge production plays in in- 
dustrial development. 

Maix and Engels assumed that the matura- 
tion of capitalism would prepare the way for 
the development of a socialist consciousness on 
the part of the proletariat, as it fulfils its histor- 
ical mission. But in fact something like the 
reverse has occurred. The development of 
capitalism has served to pacify the proletariat, 
but has created groups of alienated intellec- 
tuals who establish themselves as critics of the 
system, and who have in the socialist countries 
played a fundamental role in overthrowing it. 
The chief means worked out in the subsequent 
development of Marxism for overcoming its 
paradoxical relation to intellectuals was Lenin- 
ism. In the conception of the Vanguard Party, 
Lenin provided both a distinctive role for intel- 
lectuals and made clear what their relationship 
to the masses was to be. The Vanguard Party 
was obviously not just an expression of the 
inherent consciousness of the proletariat, 
which Lenin emphasized was confined largely 
to trade union affairs. The Vanguard served to 
create the theory which the working class could 
not produce through its own resources. At the 
same time it formed a control device, whereby 
Parly members could be disciplined. Intellec- 
tuals were thereby extricated from the institu- 
tions of bourgeois culture, and their alienation 
from it given organizational form. 

The Vanguard Party, according to Gould- 
ner, can be regarded as a “collective holding 
company”, which gives concrete substance to 
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1 ! the “political interests of radicalized intellec- 

tuals". But this very same process serves to 
claim the intellectuals for a new regime of con- 
formity - that of the dominance of the new 
4 class. Socialism. Gouldner suggests, is a crea- 

tion of intellectuals, and has little intrinsic con- 
i' ncction with the political involvements of the 

• working class. The main currents of socialist 
thought derive from a critique of early cnpital- 

, ism developed by intellectuals. The intel- 

ligentsia hides its own role in history (even 
from itself) by projecting it on to the agency of 
r the proletariat. The radicnlization of inteliec- 

. tuals is a generic possibility in modern societies 

j , in virtue of the importance of ideologies within 

[ ; - them. Intellectuals are the bearers of what 

Gouldnercalls “a culture of critical discourse’*. 

| ■ This is a form of speech and writing which 

emphasizes that all assertions - particularly 

■ those in the political sphere - are open to chai- 

■ ' lenge. Whereas most other groups in society 

[• are prepared to accept the invocation of some- 

j one's authority as a basis for evaluating ideas, 

intellectuals reject any such viewpoint. The 
i "culture of critical discourse" is thus the ideo- 

i 1 logy peculiar to intellectuals. It is potentially 

[ : alienating, because it makes possible the sub- 

[> ,? j' version of the claims of the rich and the power- 

■ - ful to truth. It asserts the right of (he intel- 

| •’ ligentsia to form independent judgments of all 
1 ; 13- claims, no matter who makes them. Of course 

; how far the alienative potential of intellectuals 

. ,! is realized depends upon particular social clr- 

j j; cumstances. Intellectuals may be radicalized, 

, . for example, when normal Toutes to academic' 

' . careers are blocked. The radical implications 

• .| of the “culture of critical discourse" may on the 

• J other hand be blunted when intellectuals them- 

i j selves monopolize power. 

It is not Gouldner's intention to treat Marx- 
! ism simply as the ideological instrument which 

i i the new class uses in its rise to power. The 

1 I claim of Mnrxist thought to represent the in- 

terests of the proletariat is not wholly empty; 
(he proletariat is a metaphor for the ambition 
of the radicali zed intelligentsia to create a 
1 — railOlVSl sSBiaT oi^ei-^eeauaer^Htreomndt- 
K ment to reason and to justice, Marxism Is in- 

trinsically resistant to becoming nothing more 
than an ideology of domination. The history of 
Marx's own writings, and their reception by his 
contemporaries, can be written in terms of a 
dialogue between these two tendencies. That is 
to say, M arx’s works contain doctrines directly 
compatible with the claims of the intellectuals 
• ! to power, but they also contain the elements of . 
a critique of those self-same claims. Gouldner 
: tries to show how the controversies which 
: pitted Marx .against Bakunin exemplify this 
tension. Bakunin predicted that Marxism 
would lead to exactly the situation to which , 
according to Gouldner, it has in fact led: the 
dominance of a new class of intellectuals within 
a bureaucratized socialist order. 

Marx sought to defend himself against this 
type of criticism by emphasizing the scientist 
character of his thought, seeing industrial 
advancement as the key to the success of social- 
• ism. However, this very response tended to 
dampen the critical aspects of his thought. The 
history of Marxism after Marx can be under- 



line Burn's ‘ ' Eos t German Sol dlers at Russian War Memorial, East Berlin" , 1 959 ; reproduced from A fter the 
War Was Over: A photographic record by Magnum photographers , edited by Mary Blame (publication details 
are given on page 962). 


stood as a continuing encounter between those 
adopting the vision of scientific socialism, and 
those who have sought to accommodate Baku- 
nin's critique by adopting some of its features 
ns their own. Gouldner's own views of the 
potentialities of Marxism lean strongly towards 
the critical side. In the concluding chapters of 
the book, he argues that the critical edge of 
Marxism can be sustained via its emphasis on 
the unity of theory and practice, and on the 
need to understand societies in their totality, 
The first of these features saves Marxism from 
degenerating Into pure ideology in the pejora- 
tive sense. The second gives Marxist thought 
the potential of overcoming the fragmented 
character of intellectual labour within the mod- 
ern division of labour - in Gouldner's view, 
one of the main factors which neutralizes intel- 
lectual work in terms of its critical implications 

fbc'sooiety; . •. - ■•••••• 

It has to be said that the conclusions of this 
book do not live up to its ambitions as stated by 
the author at the outset. More threads of the 
argument are left dangling than are satisfac- 
torily knotted together in the final sections. No 
doubt this is in some part because the manu- 
script was left unfinished. But one must also 
suspect that, like his famous mentor in the 
discussion of class in the third, volume of Das 
Kapital, Gouldner was drawn along by a chain 
of reasoning that was based upon misleading or ' 
false] premisses; Whatever the insights he 
brings to his dissection of Marxism, one is left 
. with the impression of an ambitious project 
that largely misfired . My own view, at any rale, 
would be that neither the sociology of intellec- 
. tuals which Gouldner sought to produce, nor 
his attempts to assess the legacy of Marxism, is 
convincing. I do not think it is useful to char- 
acterize intellectuals as a class; .whether in the . 
East 1 European societies or anywhere 1 else. 
Lenin's conception of the Vanguard Party has 
clearly strongly conditioned the system of 
power which prevails in Eastern Europe. 


Its residue, however, is the monolithic hold 
which the Party has over political arid econo- 
mic institutions, a bold which derives from its 
bureaucratic centralizing rather than its sub- 
servience to a new class. 

Even if Gouldner’s main arguments about 
the significance of intellectuals in modern 
societies were correct, the conclusions he 
seemed to want to draw with regard to the 
ambition of establishing a “reflexive socio- 
logy" do not follow. Gouldner places a great 
deal of emphasis upon the importance of 
understanding the production of knowledge in 


social science as an active process, in which the 
position of the knmvcr must he grasped. Sucha 
standpoint may very well he desirable, but it 
does not absolve the sociological analyst from 

(lie necessity of establishing criteria relevant to 

judging the substantive validity of claims to 
knowledge. One searches in vain among 
Gouldner's Inter writings for n sustained dis- 
cussion of this issue, in its absence there is little 
to save “reflexive sociology” from becoming 
embroiled in that self-defeating circularity 
characteristic of ventures into the sociology of 
knowledge. 

For Gouldner, the weaknesses as well as the 
strengths of Marxism are almost wholly bound 
up with its failure to understand the context of 
its own emergence und development. The 
more central shortcomings of Marxism - the 
limitations of Marxist economics, of historical 
materialism as a method, or the pre-eminence 
given to class analysis above all else - are left 
largely unanulysed. ft may very well be the case 
that some of Gouldner's earlier writings, more 
modest in scope though they arc. will stand the 
test of time much more robustly than the ambi- 
tious works of his later years. However that 
may be, one must remain impressed by the 
extraordinary range and originality of Gould- 
ner’s work as a whole. Against Fragmentation 
is by no means the best of his books, and in 
some ways reveals the fragility of the project he 
pursued in the last decade of his life. But 
Gouldner was by any token one of the major 
figures in sociology since the Second World 
War. While this book may not add a great deal 
to the formidable reputation as a thinker which 
he justifiably established in his lifetime, it 
allows insights into the main body of his work, 
wltich a more rounded and polished volume 
would perhaps have rendered more elusive. 
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Reading the relief map 


G. E. Mingay 

K.D.M. SNELL 

Annals of the Labouring Poor: Social change 
and agrarian England, 1660-1900 
464pp. Cambridge University Press. £30. 

0521 245486 

Historians writing about the experience of 
working people during the age of industrializa- 
tion have tended to fall into one of two schools. 
The older school, going bnck to the Ham- 
monds and beyond, lias been dubbed “pessi- 
mistic"; the newer one, beginning with 
Qipham in the 1920s and continuing with T. S. 
Ashton and after, “optimistic". The former 
saw conditions as deteriorating sharply for 
working people in the later eighteenth century 
and the first half of the nineteenth; the latter 
argued that on balance the majority may in fact 
have gained from the introduction of modern 
fonnsof industry. 

The conflict between pessimists and optim- 
ists has been concentrated on the conditions of 
industrial, and more specifically, urban indust- 
iiil workers. But there has also existed a paral- 
lel controversy over the small farmers and farm 
workers, a disagreement which in regard to 
one of its main elements, the effects of 
parliamentary enclosure, goes back over more 
than seventy years and has flared up again in 
the past decade or so. The problems of in- 
idequate evidence, and of interpreting what 
rohave, plague the rural discussion as they do 
the urban one. Any fresh evidence that can be 
brought into the reckoning is therefore to be 
ndcomed, and the primary contribution of 
K. D. M. Snell in Annals of the Labouring 
Poor is precisely that of providing one such 
kw kind of evidence. 

This consists of the examinations made by 
parish poor-law officials inquiring into the cir- 
omtances of claimants for relief, and more 
particularly into their place of settlement, ie, 
Ae parish legally responsible for providing 
Am with relief. Mr Snell has used this mater- 


ial ingeniously, primarily to ascertain seasonal 
patterns (though not the extent) of unemploy- 
ment; but also to throw light on geographical 
mobility, on the changing role of women in the 
labour force, the decline of apprenticeship 
and, as an aspect of the nature of the family 
the age at which children left home to become 
farm servants or apprentices (a proportion of 
girls as well as boys became apprentices) or to 
take up other forms of work. To this fruitful 
new source, Snell adds a great deal of sup- 
piemen tary material, on wages and appren- 
ticeship, for example, with much use of parish 
records and many excerpts from contemporary 
observers. It all adds up to a historical tour de 
force, particularly valuable for its long per- 
spective and for its many stimulating ideas; and 
the author is not afraid to relate his arguments 
to recent trends in the development of the 
family and in unemployment. 

The work comprises eight substantial essays, 
the first four dealing in detail with conditions in 
the countryside, two with apprenticeship, one 
with the family, and the last a reappraisal of the 
“realism" of Thomas Hardy’s treatment of ru- 
ral labour. The book specifically concerns only 
southern England -though within this area it is 
more largely directed towards the arable areas 
of the east and south; a further volume on 
northern England is promised. Leaving aside 
the rather tentative and speculative discussion 
of the decline of apprenticeship, and the some- 
what limited contributions to our understand- 
ing of the contemporary view of the family, 
Snell’s main new arguments, closely inter- 
related, concern the decline in economic inde-. 
pendence of rural farmworkers, the reduced 
role of women in farm (but also non-farm) 
employment, and the social effects of par- 
liamentary enclosure. 

He begins by showing how the seasonal pat- 
tern of unemployment became more marked in 
the later eighteenth and early nineteenth cen- 
turies, a change which he ascribes to the expan- 
sion of large-scale grain production in eastern 
and southern England, and finding that in the 
western, more pastoral, counties, the change 


Searching for pointers 


Marguerite Dupree 

JOHN BENSON (Editor) 

Hu Working Class in England 1875-1914 
%.CroomHelm. £15.95. 

row 06927 

fittorisns have seen the period 1875-1914 as 
y.i n which a distinctly now pattern of 
•Wing-class life emerged. This collection of 
conctrnod with six aspects of the 
Wkrn: family, health, work, strikes, leisure 
^community violence. 

Jjl ® P«rtetrallng Bssay on family life, Eliza- 
Jv-VRoberts draws on Interviews with elderly 
M® ^ Sowh Cumbria and Lancashire. 
.?S5? l ; on l ^ e socialization of working-' 
gffl lqren and on the relations between 
j^ wotk and school. How was "respecta- 
BT" transmitted across generations? 
Argues that the family, with its stress - 
“Wren's obedience, was more important in 
S™ School, even in thfc period after 
j became compulsory. She erapha- 
relative absence of Jnter-generatiorial 
the lack of personal independence 
jjj. people of the working class de- 
' ^%carnlng power. AU this 

■; Produce - a conforming and conformist 


adult, frightened of being different, of being socially 
ostracized, frightened of being too radical at work In 
case of victimisation and the consequent loss of 
WBges and possibly a job. 

While Roberts builds a portrait from the 
experience of individual families, F. B. Smith 
uses aggregative evidence to assess the health 
of the population. He points to the transition 
among nil classes between 1880 and 1914 from 
high morbidity and mortality arising from in- 
fectious diseases, poor nutrition and arduous 
labour to the present pattern of functional dis- 
orders, viral diseases and bodily decay associ- 
ated with old age. Environmental changes 
were crucial to improvements in health, but 
persistently rising real wages produced an In- 
creasing consumption of salt, sugar and tobac- 
co which resulted In a new pattern of disease. 
While the overall story is familiar, the strength 
of Smith's essay lies. in the plose attention he 
gives to differences between England, Scot- 
land and Ireland. , 

: The editor’s owin contribution challenged ta 
View that the period was characterized by ma- 
jor changes in th^ organization of work. He 
finds continuities In workplace experience and 
attitudes, even in, large-scale industries. 
Moreover, he argues convincingly that the 
decline in self-employment hss been exagge- 
rated: informal work patterns and penny capi- 
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was much less evident. However, his argument 
is flawed, first because the sample of people 
examined changed after 1795, and second 
because far from the whole of the east and 
south was devoted to Large-scale arable. 

To his settlement evidence Snell adds much 
interesting discussion of the decline of farm 
service. The replacement by day labourers of 
tiving-in farmworkers, hired by the year, he 
sees as a major factor in the increased insecur- 
ity and poverty of the southern labourer. This 
was coupled with greater difficulty in the 
obtaining of settlements, as employers grew 
increasingly conscious of the mounting press- 
ure on the poor rates imposed by the growing 
numbers of the poor in an era of high food 
prices. In various ways, Snell contends, the 
operation of the Poor Law added to the diffi- 
culties of the rural poor, especially in reducing 
the extent of their former considerable geo- 
graphical mobility. 

A long-term effect of increased rural unem- 
ployment in southern England, Snell argues, 
was to reduce the employment of women on 
farms, so that by the time of Rider Haggard's 
Rural England (1902) a woman working in the 
fields could be described as “a very curious 
Sight". No doubt the growth of surplus labour 
had this effect, in common with other factors 
such as earlier marriage, larger families, and 
developments in farm technology, but the 
change was by no means confined to agricul- 
ture, as Snell himself shows. More generally, 
women often ceased to share in the husband’s 
work, becoming confined to a more limited 
range of occupations, and their role in life be- 
came that of looking after the home. 

Much of the insecurity and poverty of the 
rural labourer after about 1780 is ascribed by 
Snell to the effects of parliamentary enclosure. 
Here he disputes that enclosure led to any large 
Increase in rural employment, though his 
attack on the views of the late J. D. Chambers 
seems misplaced; Chambers was acutely aware 
of regional differences in soils, cultivation and 
occupations, and of the fact that enclosures 
could produce different results in different cir- 


talists persisted. M. J. Haines argues similarly 
that 187Q did not mark a change when it came 
to strikes which had become the “dominant 
mode of social conflict" long before. Yet, be- 
tween 1875 and 1914 more attention came to be 
focused on Btrikes, as indicated by the Board of 
Trade's beginning to collect statistics on them 
in 1888. After surveying explanations for the 
variations in the frequency of strikes; Hafnes 
presents a sketchy summary of their ramifica- 
tions. 

Contemporary middle-class comments on 
leisure in these yeajrs, like those on strikes, can 
be seriously misleading, as Hugh Cunningham 
shows in an admirable survey. At the national 
level, there is little to support the view of the 
period as either a stagnant "golden age” or the 
beginning of mass leisure. So far as individuals' 
and families were concerned, leisure was de- 
termined by the cycles of the \Veek and the 
year, as weU as by gender, relative prosperity, 

. commui% and region. If leisure impinged 
only' rarely on' working-class life/ the memory 
or prospect of a wide range of leisure activities 
gave shape to people's lives, 

David Woods also complicates the chrono- 
logy of the volume by arguing that community 
violence declined only after the 1880s rather 
than the 1870s, which was a decade of increas- 
ing violence. Examining figures for common 
. assaults, assaults on (te police and aggravated 
assaults on, women and children, both in the 
Black Country and in the country as a whole, 
he finds that by the end of the period the work- 
ing class could no longer be seed as tjireateiiirig 
and subversive, but as conservative and defen- 
sive a pichird not tinlike that drawn by 
Elizabeth Roberts, But, where her emphasis is 
on the family, Woods sees compulsory eduep- 
(ion as. the primary force behind this improve- 
ment in behaviour. , ' ' 

This contrast points to a general falling of the 
• bbokithe essays donOt speak to each other, so 
that, despite the merits of, individual contribu- 
tions, it does not provide any pointers for the 
new synthesis of working-class history which 
t^e editor hopes it WlU encourage; f it t , 


cumstances, each parish being virtually unique 
- an awareness of local variations which Snell 
might profitably acquire. It is true of course 
that the common fields were often progressive 
in their farming, and that because of natural 
and other limitations some enclosures made no 
immediate difference to crop rotations. But 
one should be wary of taking these arguments 
too far; or one is left to explain why in view of 
the trouble and expense of parliamentary enclo- 
sure it was undertaken at all. In addition to 
improved farming of former common fields, 
many enclosures, in fact, brought substantial 
areas of new land into cultivation ; indeed , over 
a quarter of all parliamentary enclosure was 
concerned solely with commons and waste, 
affecting over 1.75 million acres. The addition 
of this area alone- to the cultivated acreage 
must have provided much employment, more 
especially where former rough grazing was 
converted to cropland. 

Snell sees the decline in both farm service 
and upward social mobility as heavily influ- 
enced by enclosure. He conjures up a happy 
picture of the pre-enclosure village, as one of 
small farmers enjoying the security of long 
leases and employing numbers of farm servants 
(though it is difficult to understand why many 
small farmers would have employed farm ser- 
vants at all). The cottagers could rent small 
pieces of land and enjoyed free access to a 
productive common which enabled them to 
keep cows and gather winter fuel. In fact, 
however, the unproductive nature of over- 
grazed commons was itself a cause of enclo- 
sure, while the majority of occupiers had no 
lease, and farms of two or three hundred acres 
(medium-sized in contemporary terms) had 
already appeared in the village prior to enclo- 
sure. There is indeed evidence of a gradual 
growth of larger farm units through the eight- 
eenth century, a trend which was evident in 
common-field villages as much as in those re- 
cently enclosed or others that were old- 
enclosed - evidently ignored by Snell, though 
published by this reviewer more than twenty 
y^ipi^ago. ___ ^ — — — 

On {heather hand, it may well be true that In 
numbers of villages the enclosure of the com- 
mon land deprived cottagers of some part of 
their livelihood, though we do not know what 
proportion of cottagers actually enjoyed, or 
made use of, cbmnion rights. Certainly the 
enclosure of “waste” - not much discussed By 
Snell - deprived an obscure group of rural poor 
of their homes. These were the squatters, 
whose appearance on the waste begins to be 
evident in estate records soon after mid- 
century, Whatever its consequences, Snell is 
perhaps unwise to make so much of enclosure 
since its effects in the south and east could not 
possibly have been so pervasive as he suggests. 

This in parts contentious, exaggerated, even 
contradictory boqk is nevertheless highly Im- 
portant for its amassing and inter-relating of 
quantitative and literary material and for its 
abundance of stimulating ideas. It deserves to 
be rend, and read carefully, by those who wish 
to understand better the growth of our modem 
• society. "■ 
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Michael Howard 

DAVID W. ELL WOOD 
Italy 1943-1945 

313pp. Leicester University Press. £27. 
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We have had more than enough books about 
the Second World War and are still trying to 
assimilate (he flood of works on the peace - or 
rather the Cold War - that followed it. What 
have so far been missing are studies of the 
activities linking the two periods and intrinsic 
to both: the military occupation of Europe, 
East and West, and the gestation under that 
occupation of the political systems which con- 
stitute Europe today. The appearance of a 
series of volumes entitled The Politics of 
Liberation to deal with precisely this question 
is thus more than welcome, and with David W. 
Ellwood ‘s beautifully balanced and beautifully 
written study of the Allied Occupation of Italy 
the series has got off to a magnificent start. 

The story Ellwood has to tell is a melancholy 
one and sheds little credit on anyone, least of 
all the British. Allied Military Government of 
Occupied Territories (an organization whose 
acronym was discovered to mean something 
obscene in Turkish and was therefore short- 
ened to AMG) was an improvisation which 
never entirely sorted itself out or got its 
objectives dear. The dedsion to invade Italy 
was hurried and unexpected. An astonishing 
degree of ignorance prevailed among the 
Allies about the political, social and economic 
condition of the country. No one anticipated 
that the "liberation" of Italy would take 


eighteen months of gruelling campaigning. 
Worst of all, there was no agreement between 
the occupying powefc as to what the ultimate 
object of the occupation should be. Was it to be 
punitive or rehabilitating? Should the Italians 
be treated as ex-enemies or as potential allies? 

The British firmly believed (hat it should be 
the former. Anthony Eden was, indeed, in the 
opinion of his advisers, “almost psychopathic" 
on the subject. His own humiliation at the 
hands of Mussolini may have had something to 
do with it. but there was also a nastier and more 
general desire among the British public - 
though one emphatically not shared by British 
troops in Italy - to revenge themselves on the 
Italians for all the trouble they had caused. The 
Americans, who had barely fought the Italians 
at all and who shared many ethnic and cultural 
links with them, took a contrary view. For 
them, the Italians had been misled by a govern- 
ment which they had now overthrown, and 
should be recruited into the ranks of the free 
peoples again as quickly as possible. 

But whatever their outlook. British and 
Americans were equally ignorant about the 
situation in Italy and equally incompetent to 
deal with the political end economic confusion 
which they inherited on their arrival. To the 
economic confusion they contributed prolifi- 
cally; the British by fixing a punitively low 
exchange rate for the lira, the Americans by 
the lavish spending of their armed forces, and 
both by their unofficial participation in the 
huge black market which flourished under the 
benign neglect of the authorities and was prob- 
ably the only thing that kept Neapolitans alive 
at all during the ghastly winter of 1943-4. The 
political confusion they dealt with, under- 
standably enough, by confirming in office the 


How it ought to have been 
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WILLIAMSON MURRAY 

Hie Change in the European Balance of Power, 

1938—1939: The path to ruin 

494pp, Princeton University Press . £46.50 

(paperback, £14). 
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. .. Williamson Murray comes to us. with one of 
. those striking endorsements senior American 
scholars are apt to write In defence of their 
protfiglSs. (“No other work has achieved such 
■ breadth on this subject", according to Profes- 
sor Richard Chaljoner.) Such an endorsement 
usually betrays its. author's basic ignorance of 
the subject, and this orie is no exception, 
breadth; is the one dimension singularly lack- 
• ing to this dogmatic and sweeping dismissal of 
most, if not all, work which has preceded this 
young scholar’s contribution to our under- 
standing of the origins of the Second World 
' War in Europe. His third footnote savages all 
previous historians of the German war eco- 
nomy (Klein, CatroJI and Mil ward); by foot- 
note ;71 he js attacking Gerhard Weinberg; 

^ footnote; 140 dismisses P. H. Hinsley; in the 
; second chapter Ke pets down the rivo historians : 
.. . of th e . Treasury rs, foie , ' G eorg? ^apd , 

Tj Sh&y/And $p' he^<fontlhuec/' tcViewer' 

* had to Whit forth® bibliographical t^say at the,' 

[• end to. receive >(hs djn)^pE^«^r'-bti i t .Uke; 

those who fail td Win feilqwsWp^ at All Soids‘ 

; fie is one of a very dlstinguished compahy. 

: Anyone who’ feels, that; the techniques of Al 
; . Capone’s liirelings at- the St Valentine's tjay 
jnassacre afe a legitim ate fonp , pf bistorio- 
gfaphlcal debate can hardly! object if his targets 
, , , shoot back. Rut before one reaches for one’s 1 
■ . . : gun it. te perhaps ; Worth; eriu meratlpgwhat Dr 
Murray has done in Thp’ Change in, Hie 
pem Balance of. Power ‘1933^^39 
piakes it a book which , nd matter how tiresome 
; its posturing and strident tone, interested 
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studies; , 

TWd j«ar evening eoiiree. for arts, social 
•donees groduaiut, begin;. Qctobcf. 
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authorities they found on the spot, who were 
sometimes Fascist and sometimes not but were 
all pretty far to the Right. As for the creation of 
an Kalian government, the Allies did quite a 
good job in sponsoring the broad coalition put 
together by Ivanoe Bonomi. But oil British 
insistence, that government was given neither 
real power for the present nor expectation of it 
for the foreseeable future. 

The British remained very much the senior 
partners throughout the occupation, which did 
mucli to enhance American popularity among 
the Italians. Bui even the- British realized the 
need to mitigate starvation and disease along 
their lines of communication; to enlist the sym- 
pathy of the population among whom their 
troops were quartered (and with whom, as 
Ellwood might have done more to emphasize, 
they got on extraordinarily well); and, in- 
creasingly, to check the appeal of communism: 
a bogey which loomed ever larger as the cam- 
paign progressed. 

The spectre of communism manifested itself 
not only in the misery of the Italian population 
of the South, but in the skill and courage with 
which the communists were organizing resist- 
ance in the North. Whereas the Allies had 
found in the South a political vacuum, they 
feared that by the time they reached the North 
that vacuum would have been filled by a 
communist-dominated Resistance Movement 
which would have effectively liberated the 
country by itself. For the Italians, the way in 
which the Allies raised the hopes of the Resist- 
ance by their advance in the summer of 1944 
only to dash them again in the autumn, leaving 
the Germans to consolidate their power while 
Allied spearheads remained stalled fifteen 
miles from Bologna, is one of the bitterest 


historians should persist with and accommo- 
date on their shelves. MurcayY main point Is 
that all parties to the events of 1938-9, whether 
British military and financial planners, their 
German opposites, the British Cabinet or Hit- 
ler, were influenced to a great extent in what 
they did by their misperceptions of the realities 
of war potential and power on both sides of the 
line. He has made his own analysis of the Ger- 
man economic base'on which the conquests of 
1939-40 were founded, and shows how much 
narrower and more precarious this 'was than 
most people guessed at the time or have 
accepted since. He shows how the general pes- 
simism of the British military in 1938 was based 
on a "worst case” analysis which was much 
worse th an anything remotely within the possi- 
bilities open to Germany. He is realistic on the 
subject of Czech military capabilities in 1938, 

. goocj on the : capabilities of the Luftwaffe and 
their very limited understanding of or capacity 
for kUategic bombing. Arid .the statistics he 
produces on German expenditure on arma- 
ments as a proportion of GNf go a long way to 
resolve the old question of the degree of Ger- 
man mobilization for war. • 

Murray has, in fact, produced a very careful, 
deepjy researched study of German war poten- 
tial, and of plana ; to. mobilize, in 1938-9, The ■ 
riiatoriH which hebas produced br synthesized 
f firptn ,Hie detailed work in progi^sativpng Ger*- 
maphistorjaris deservesth&tiiOstfcarefui atteq- 
tidfujrhe problem is thAtifhas to be prised out; 
■’ of Wfaat is; essentially a tvfmaq h this ? 4 ahdra 
Very fbld ; arid : dead fteste ■ it /is foo; MunJay . 
started tlris work; lu]a futy ot convictioii that y 
Britain should Have go he to war in i93&. The 
result is that, yet again, Ttye ^ader bas to fyce 
. the Speech for the prosecution in a ( case that 
was basically tried and 'forgotten lq t^e late 
1940s, The malign spirit^ and, be jtts$ld-j Euro 
blinkered vision - pfSir Namier! fingers • 
. ori. As Murray’s . conclusions amply dethons- 
■ trafo, he !ji, obsessed witbthe idea. tjh;at the i. 
; historian Y rple is to |u^ge/a^d to ;d6.Sd (n the 1 
; spirit of Judge JeffreyYjie reminds oirie Of the 
story; of the; Texan jury’, Who. returoirig afters 
twenty minuted with a yejpjct df ^gutity? ; jfcpjfe,. \ 

• greeted by' thejud&ewith, the words^Keere.pt. 

but tardy, gentlemen We tyng thiq bj.-- - 

twenty minutes agdV' '; 

. : Mahay's' real 'defect Vis' the./e^aptdinaty 

• nartOWnessof his jeflp : 
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is writing.' Why bother to understand when it is 
so much easier to condemn? His analysis of 
British policy-making pays no attention to the 
dash of strategic doctrines or to the bureaucra- 
tic rivalry between the three services and their 
ministries. His attack on "worst-case" planning 
ignores the difference between "should” and 
“might”. Like many American and Continen- 
tal historians he finds the concepts and out- 
looks of maritime strategists in both Britain 
and Germany difficult to absorb or under- 
stand, still less to incorporate into his own 
analysis. His belief in the capadty of British 
and German industry for expansion and the 
availability of finance for that expansion is, to 
put it mildly, uncritical. British Treasury warn- 
ings of incipient bankruptcy for instance - 
amply fulfilled in November 1940- he fails to 
take seriously (since his own interest peters out 
entirely in March of that year). In 1940 Britain 
was saved by Lend-Lease - after the presiden- 
tial election in the United States. What were 
the odds on Lend-Lease being agreed to In 
November 1939? His criticism of the British 
Chiefs of Staff for being obsessed in 1938 with 
the danger of facing an alliance of Germany, 
Japan and Italy ignores both the evidence that 

■ preparations had been made for German- 
Italian and German-Japanese staff contacts in 
^ e P t 4 f m fr er l?38andtjievjtalquestion: why did 

■ • neither, Ititfy; :; riqf' Japan support Germany a 
* • ywr. later? , ’ :, v. 

0 !Mke hjabderis, Murray’s tunnel-vision is 
limit pd to the frontiers of Czechoslovakia and 
Pblandi His; con tehiptuoqg dismissal of the. 
• work of the Canadian historian; Lawrence 
■■ Pratt,. bri the issues of Mediterranean strategy 
ip 1937—8 p leads him to omit ' Mediterranean 
v; imperial factors endrely feom his account 
. , of British' stfategic and financial calciilations. 

; By failing ta acknowledge the depiarlds of im- 
: : ;P® ri ^ op Britain’s peacetime standing 
.... (9ver half otthe fiveVegular BritiSh' in- 
mhed ln the Middle East 
^1938), he ignores or dismisses the reluctahce 

V-* 

: ' ^ ^ steridme arrqy .|^ybndVhat< was required ' 
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memories of the war. It is hard to this day to 
Persuade members of the Italian Resistance 
that the Allied failure to break the Gothic Line 
was due to military incompetence rather than 
to the kind of Machiuve Ilian calculations which 
(or so (he West has always maintained) led the 
Russians to halt their forces on the outskirts of 

Warsaw and let the Germans eliminate incon- 
venient Resistance elements for them. 

Be that as it may, relations between the 
Italian population and the occupiers at the end 
of the war were not good, and the British had 
no plans for making them any better. Thai they 
were no worse, and that tljcy did improve, was 
due very largely to the energy and initiativeof 
two men. The first was Harold Macmillan, the 
British Minister Resident at Allied Head- 
quarters, who from the very outset had 
appreciated the reality of the situation, urged 
the British government to mitigate its sever- 
ities, persuaded the Resistance to recognize 
the legitimacy of the AUied-sponsored govern- 
ment in Rome and eventually prevailed on 
London to leave the task of dealing with the 
Italians to the Americans, who had both the 
resources and the goodwill to do the job. The 
second was Palmira Togliatti who, whether 
acting under instructions from Moscow or not, 
used his influence as leader of the Italian Com- 
munist Party to co-operate with the bourgeois 
politicians in putting Ttaly politically and 
economically on its feet. 

David Ellwood ends his story in 1946, before 
things started to turn sour again in the after- 
math of the European Recovery Programme. 
But one can only conclude, after reading this 
quite admirable book, how remarkable it was 
that Italy should have been set so firmly on the 
rood to recovery at all. * 


^^. Eurapg/.Ttt^; i$ af^ektri^ dfgdlisfa Work in 


Western languages on the Polish Army and 
Polish military intelligence by which to esti- 
mate the British and French perceptions d 
Polish military strength and reactions to the 
overheated Polish claims made in 1939. While 
in the cose of Russia, Murray neither asks him- 
self how Russian military power could haw 
been exerted given the determination of the 
Poles not to nllow any Soviet passage through 
Polish territory, nor takes Into consideration 
long-term Soviet strategic anxieties vir-d-w* 
Germany, demonstrated by the extraordinary 
suspicions of the West held by the Soviet parti- 
cipants in the Anglo-Fronco-Soviet staff talw 
of 1939, And his discussion of British policy in 
1939, like so much of what hns gone before, 
falls entirely because it is based on the assump- 
tion that the British aim was to win ralhef tb^ 
to deter the war. To write "Poland or Ri»8' 
that is the strategic question in 1939" is sjHW 
nonsense. The question never arose toJM 
form. The real question was, could jlussm 
enlisted to support Poland at any prlte se«P ‘ 
able to Poland? It was a question to 
events were to return an inevitable ■ 
But I have written enough to show that Hus 
a book not really about history but about® *- 
history, not about what happened ana HO* 
happened, but about what “ought" to P 
. . happened, and the stupidity of thos ®^W!- 
veiited this a posteriori "ought" **JJr 
tiori. We are not dealing i with peop‘ e 
past' experience which colours theirpjr 
tions and varies from generation to gea«®“ ’ 
Instead we are offered Barbie anc | 
issued for the occasion with its own ^ 

: : label, on which a historian can hang P° 
his Own design and invention. Murray* . .. 
ters neyer lived or breathed, .never s 0 * ^ 
friends die or feared to see their children 
suit.; Their role is to stand trial for «■?. * 

: ’ and intellectual deficiencies of the two 
; ; .existence which is all Murray’s 
• , Tallows them, and then to be put back ip* 0 . 
:• toy 'cupboard. 

• TheMeofthe Military In Politic :A 

'oflrpq to 1941 by Mohammad A.. TarD^^j 

- now Heed reissued in p&perback (^sppv - . . 
' ~£8,9S. 0 ; 7103 0124 3). The .h°P k 
chapters deal with the formation of 
'state and its political and demqgfappi .; 

arid there follow, detailed colder* . 

• of military coups between 1936 
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henry kamen 

Inquisition and Society in Spain In the Sixteenth 
and Seventeenth Centuries 
312pp. Weldenfeld and Nicolson. £16 95 
0297785842 

“Religious Intolerance. Racial Persecution 
Censorship. Political Despotism. Economic 
•tyranny. Destruction of all Dissent. Torture 
and Oppression. The Spanish Inquisition em- 
ployed all these - and more." This kind of 
thing, in large green nnd red letters, takes up a 
good deal of the bnck cover of the (American) 
paperback copy of Henry Kamen’s The Span- 
'ah Inquisition which I bought for 10/6d in 1969 
. four years after the book came out . The money 
was well spent, since the copy has been read 
not only by me but by quite a number of stu- 
dents to whom I have recommended it as a 
good example of a particular sort of history 
book. What that sort was, you could find out by 
reading a little farther down the blurb “The 
Middle Class was decimated, all new ideas sup- 
pressed, political liberty destroyed, and a vast 
bulk of the population reduced to virtual 
serfdom." 

Here the publishers had got the main point: 
tte were not to think of the erection of the 
Spanish Inquisition in 1478 primarily as an inci- 
dent In the history of Christianity, but as a 
crucial event in the history of the class regime 
ox the peninsula; its presence for three-and-a- 
half centuries served as a vehicle for imposing 
upon the Spaniards, not a particular version of 
Christianity, but a particular type of class 
dominance. Put simply, the object of the in- 
dention was the abolition of the Spanish 
bourgeoisie (who happened quite incidentally 
tohave Jewish faces), its effect to establish a 
wcial system which, since it did not include a 
bourgeoisie, had no progressive features and 
wsdoomed to universal stagnation and decay. 

The conception sounds a little crude, as indeed 
p ws, but it was roughly the kind of thing that 
^JHnodernist who thought of himself as 
jaxial historian was thinking at the time. 

. of a belated victory of the commun- 

wof the 1930s, we were all Stalinists in the 

''JuFui ^ eara on ’ ^ amcn plainly dc- 
like the rest of us, that this will not do 
more, and rewritten his book so that it will 
read wilhout embarrassment in the 2000s. 
.rewrite is, he says, “In all essentials a new 
■ 55 1 l . h ? u 8 h *t is a new book which has the 
in , c ! udin 8 most of the text of the old 
' of «m, “ blt Uko thosc bombed-out sections 
L- SSXF? inhabitcd b v Virginia Woolf 
. ibjttabeth Bowen, where you reconstruct 
\£p ,t ® nd the inside into whole-food 
Wof flats. for visiting professors. In this 

idea t£» *u r8 r COiS ! e hus dl8a PPcnred, nnd the 
the Ihquisition destroyed it is even 

tiifihl* ni 6 * Hb 5 urd, ’ ; Jcws nre J cws again, 
i and their enemies no longer an 

ZJK, nnd their popular 

iitaed'*nt U /? rival clatl " defined by its racial 
Christians), and an in- 
Wlh religious objectives worried, for 
^7*00, about the persistence of Jewish 
Ek,, Practice amon S People who had , 

i ^bS ,COnVertCd to Christianity .eighty 

more lQ teresting contributions to 
JntAv, vuivutf 1 ? 011 * s 1,181 °f Israeli historio- 
^n W . Ch has bccn tending to claim that 
teaift?f ,Were 8ctuaI1 y kfbbutz-worthy far- 1 
nt, y* *h at dll the come r- 
! secret Jews. Kamen is prop- 
^iS a ^? Ul the second of these claims, 

^ 8 for St Teresa of Avila 

^fettigtHrtn ? ^ er fop behaviour of 
■ ..towards them. But it has been 


to’auach'muchln SMms 

aJSZS&gSK ,0 - thc idea of i 

Crucifixion wWph™^" 6 :ud, . an,,n 8 from the 
engine of the n nn i 05 certam ly the principal 

■he Inqui si , ion P r"rd‘ i0 ^ am r e Which 

with hk n^ SeEmS t0 me 001 J ust compatible 

SL -SS?;-? to , bu ‘ 

the relevanw of Ihccon- 
Un the long-term question about what th P 

!le a x h r nowbeen 

the n Inqujsirion had nothing to do with 

~n^? ,i0n ° f lhe peni " 8 “ la 0 

HoS, of absolutist government. It had lit- 
tie effect on Spanish literature, and none at all 

Spain wa;, h^no “hold, 
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intellectually speaking "one of the freest coun- 

" e ‘ * n Europe-, ft invented no new rules of 
investigation or punishment, prescribed tor- 
ture more rarely and more moderately than 
contemporary secular jurisdictions, and was 
mainly run by secular lawyers. It had neither 
the means nor the inclination to exercise a 
system of social control**. Its “familiars" were 
not informers but useful local patrons. It was 
once the original problem about the converses 
had been disposed of during the first decades of 
its exBtence, a “marginal” institution, for the 
majority of Spaniards an irrelevance. 

You can see why Kamen was attracted to this 
me m the first place. It poured cold water on 
foe claims of Francoist ideology, while avoid- 

• IS? i ““rNuWto mania prevalent in 
liberal tradition. It prepared the mind for the 
notion that the Inquisition was not a force in its 
b “ l a museum of pre-existing class 
prejudices. Now that this role has been denied 
it, it seems to serve only the function of sug- 
gesting that Spaniards were or are just like 
everybody else. 

I cannot think that this is quite so. To take a 
(perhaps) smallish question, we know that the 
nquisiiion, early in the seventeenth century 
preserved the peninsula from the witch-craze 
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The liberal threat 


B M^, ! ° r C0rne round to the view that 
ofa P e 0P^, not of 
helped Kamen to the 
feio M ™eenth-century conversos 
M 8 “elfin", or what 
Wou * d have called an 
by intormnrriage, 
^^hnetive rites, it has 
of the Spanish Inquisi- 
P 0U8ib l e as a fifteenth- 
■■ Was 1,1 earlier version. 
^^^rJgVfttioh here Is to doubt 
fqr enough along (he 
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The Basque Phase or Spain's First Carlist War 
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When Ferdinand YU of Spain died in 1833, no 
one could claim to have been taken by surprise. 
He had been nt death's door for more than a 
year and both (he king himself and everyone 
else involved in Spanish politics had had the 
opportunity to make appropriate prepara- 
tions. Since the succession was claimed by Fer- 
dinand’s brother Carlos, and by r or on behalf 
of -his infant daughter Isabel, controversy was 
inevitable between supporters of the uncle and 
defenders of the niece. Much of the histor- 
iography of their struggle, the first Carlist war 
of 1833-9, has been concerned with assessing 
and -explaining the aims and resources of the 
two sides. , v 

At one extreme lie complicated arid incon- 
clusive legal arguments about the validity of 
Ferdinand's Pragmatic Sanction of |830, per- 
mitting female succession, which \yas with- 
drawn in September 1832 and restored four 
months later. At (he other extreme, some 
liistorians have recently sought to explain the 
j war by reference to class conflict in Spanish 
society, especially in the northern provinces 
where Cnriism was strongest. John F. Cover- 
dale rejects both emphases in favour of a more 
general interpretation of Carlism’s strengths ' 

I and limitations as those of a traditional rural 
. society battling to maintain its coherence.and 
' its geographical base against the centralizing 
, liberals with unreliable religious policies upon 
; , whom Isabels cause largely depended. , 

Sqch a conclusion is neither novel nor s,ur- 

ui .! i- ‘ . - •' -i ■■ . v -■ i - • * J'/ ‘ - 


prising. The appeal of Carlism in the Basque 
provinces and Navarre, and tp a much lessor 
extent in parts of rural Catalonia and Aragdn, 
immediately suggests that its roots went 
deepest in areas far from the capital, with a 
teadltion of religious fervour and some admin- 
istrative autonomy, and who?e social structure 
was largely undisturbed by commercial “pro- 
gress". This impression is confirmed by the 
Carlists’ failure to control any of the provincial 
capitals of their own heartland. Bilbao, San 
Sebastian, Vitoria and Pamplona, where the 
urban commercial class as . well as military 
garrisons proved hostile. 

. But if Dr Cdverdaie's. conclusion is unre- 
markable, his detailed account of Carlist 
recruitment, organization and propaganda, as 
well as guerrilla tactits and military campaigns, 
is valuable. By concentrating on the Basque 
. area In the years 1833-5, . when ^umalacArregui 
built up his famous army, he is able to analyse 
the Carlist movement at Its most effective and 
to demonstrate the dependence of its troops on. 
local sympathy and local expertise in all those 
ways that have become classic foir guerrilla 
niovemehts operating on home territory' and 
• always exasperating for conventioQal armed 
foreps: attempting to defeat them, He also 
shows that, tile various ingredients of, the 
Carlist cduse - religion', the local fueros, 
resistance to racial and economic change - 
combined in different proportions according to 
time and place. 

- So wary is he in .(act of geperal explanatory 
theories, and so interested in the particularities 
of specific events, decisions and dreumstances, 
that he almost reduces the wax to a series of 
chance occurrences. If Ferdinand had died in 
1832, before he arid his wife had. recognized 
their reliance on his erstwhile foes, the liberals, 

. ' and purged anti-liberal elements in the army! 


by rejecting as rubbish the idea of diabolic 
witchcraft then being imported across the 
borders from south-west France. Although 
Kamen does us the service of explaining that 
quite a lot of people were actually executed for 
witchcraft in Spain by the dvil courts (they 
were hanged, not burned, as in England), I do 
not think this much diminishes the importance 
of the Inquisition’s judgment of 1614. To take a 
larger issue, we know that Spaniards showed a 
peculiar imperviousness to Reformation ideas, 
and nobody could deny that the Inquisition had 
something to do with that. Here, I think 
Kamen has introduced needless confusion bv 
taking up with the silly idea, mainly due to the 
french, that the sixteenth century witnessed a 
general process of “Christianizing" a popula- ■- 
bon whreh had been something else before 
Nothing is less likely to shed light on the history 
of Spanish Catholidsm, or on the place of the 
Inquisition in it, which seems to me important. 

Its corrnng into existence was a success, not 
simply for Old Christians, but for Old Christ- 
ianity as well. 

In defence of that the Spaniards turned 
down diabolic witchcraft; they also, as every- 
one knows, turned down Erasmus. They 
turned down the Jesuits, Tridenline episcop- 
acy. catechism, and devotional writing for the 
average soul. They turned down the Reforma- 
tion and, in most of the senses which can be 

f° th *\ the Counter-Reformation -s 
dld tlds in defence of a conception of 
Catholicism which dwelt upon "society" in the 
tree sense meaning public togetherness; on 
the sms which impeded it, the visible peniten- 
tial performances which made people fit to 
participate in it, the rituals which displayed it. 
Although, as Kamen points out, the presence 
of the Inquisition often had anti-social con- 
sequences in practice (by offering another 
forum in which people could slander their ^ 
neighbours), its role as a superior guardian of *' 
Catholic “society" is what emerges from his 
book, and from the voiume of recent writing he 
has quarried for it. The classic embodiment of 

r i t?” 0 ■9^'^ ind ‘ l,> ^ ,ws hob' : w^ tTiat"pear 
liarly Spanish institution the auto da ft. We 
need to understand it better, as well as to re- 
memhqr the people who. suffered from it (not . ; 
at it: If they were burned, they were burned 
else where). It Is a sh ame the new version of this 
book does not contain the fine set of illqstra- ' 
tions of autos that was in the previous one.* 


police and administration, then Carlos might 
have won the throne. If Carlos had been less 
scrupulous about loyalty to his brother and 
produced n co-ordinated plan of action before 

■ Ferdinand’s death. Carlists could have made 
better and perhaps decisive qse of the weeks . 
•■TfTu d„ e 1 y- foi lo wi n g it. On the other hand, 

IftheRoyahstVohinteershad been disarmed 
and disbanded a year earlier, there would have 
been no Carlist war”. Not only does Coverdale 
claim that "Without Zumalacfirregui , the Carl- 
ist war would have been nothing more than a 
brief revolt of sonic groups of Royalist Volun- 
teers led by disgruntled local notables”, he also 
Stresses possible nori-ideological motives for 
Zumalacfirregui’s option for Don Carlos him- 
self, including disgrunt foment at his own treat- \ 
ment by liberal governments. 

This emphasis on particular events and deci- 
sions, however, and the explicit commitment 
jo a narrative structure, sustained over against 

■ foe historians of the Annaies school”, works \ 
welj only in the three chapters covering the , 
course of tfte insurrection and the war. Ih order 

!? foat *rmed response intelligible, the 

j i . d of the book comprises a dense survey 
s of Spanish. politics from the 1750s, to 1 833, but ■ 

• lyjf " off * 80 that ,ater references to the 

1836 revolution, for example, lack a proper 
“:' Soc i. a ' ond economic background, the > 

Church, military finances and organization, 
and the war after 1835 are all dealt with in 
chapters separate from either the military or 
the prelim in ary political narrative, and the re- 
' “S 0i r- The a P° l0 8 ellc s for narrative 
ina Ppropriate, as does 

hnr>w? U . dl9 i" ex P ,anator y theories in a 
book that wncludesso confidently- and surely 

tSliftn hat C , ar il sm was the response of a 
of mnrt : ni ™ ] " Catholic societ y to the threat 

of modernization and liberalism. 

— — 
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The patterning of the priesthood 
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Nicholas Lash 

EDWARD SCHILLEBEECKX 

The Church with a Human Face: A new and 
expanded theology of ministry 
Translated by John Bowden 
301pp. SCM. £8.95. 

0334019567 

The authorities in the Roman Catholic Church 
find themselves confronted by a painful di- 
lemma. Although in the “First World”, and 
especially in Western Europe, recent decades 
have seen a sharp decline in church attendance 
and hence (on one criterion) in the number of 
those requiring the service of the ministerial 
priesthood, the picture elsewhere is rather 
different. In much of the Third World, and in 
parts of Eastern Europe, the same period has 
seen a fresh flowering of Christian life and 
activity. One striking expression of this has 
been the burgeoning, among the poor and dis- 
possessed, of smalt, socially active groups 
of human and Christian self-help (there are, 
according to reports, some eighty thousand 
such “base ecclesial communities" in Brazil 
alone). 

According to Roman Catholic theology, 
Christian community finds its centre and heart- 
beat in the celebration of the Eucharist. But, in 
most parts of the world, the renewal of grass- 
roots Catholicism has not been accompanied 
by a rise in the number of vocations to the 
priesthood. There are, it is true, countless 
catechists and pastoral assistants only too will- 
ing to offer services of ministry and leadership. 
But most of them are married and , many of 
them are women. 

The most influential exponents of official 
policy believe that any significant modification 
of the model of a male, celibate, full-time, 
highly trained “sacred” priesthood, a model 
which received its fullest expression after the 
Council of Trent, would be tantamount to a 
feMiaynl. nf.intfipTftl fenturea of Catholic Iradi- 
. tion. Arid gCTTt iuouBri pe t tis t fendq 61 pre- 

sent policies, the new communities that are 
springing up are prevented from being Euchar- 
istic communities, and hence prevented from 
being fully “Church". Preserve intact a particu- 
lar model of ministry, or let the church be 
"Church’*? That is the dilemma. 

. Into this potentially explosive situation 
comes an elderly and learned, Dominican who 
claims, by impeccably Catholic patterns of 


Peter Hebblethwaite i 

LEONARDO BOFF 

Church: Cbarfsm and Power: Liberation ■ 
theology and the institutional Church ' 
Translated by John W.Diercksmeier ;• 

182pp. SCM. £6.50. 
b33401?46X ' . : 

The cover of this : translation of Leonardo 
Boffs book shows him in; his Franciscan habit 
Speaking to the crowd of journalists who sur- 
lounded him after his “colloquy "with Cardinal 
Jo^p^Ratzinger : on!Septen)ber 7,1984. Micro- ; 
leones and rassetfe: recorders are pointed at 
-him; Hfc looks (and was) corifldfcnl land re- 
laxed. lie bad been vigorously defended by his 
‘ own Brazilian bishops. Yet by March 11 ,1985, 
Cardinal Rapnnger wrote a letter saying that 
“Some' of Boffs options were such jus to en- 
danger the sound doctrine Of the faiih” which. 
'< thecaidinal'spfficeXthe-Qjngregatlonforthe 
; Docfrtoe of Faith, formerly the Holy iQffjde) 
has to uphold i That didn’t sound tike a hanging 
matter. But^rithln the monte » it- was revested 


H-ii'-i'Mv iM-I* (1(0 Mm*] 


of Brazil's ' leading theological -; journal 
forbidden to write or lectuire'oir gjve^tieats or 
preach and - above nU.-forbidden'tp give 
interviews to the press. Bpff, in short, h^ beeh 
.silenced 


facth' rind to treat Church: Charism and Power: 
Uberatfon tyedlogy. ) and the institutional 
Ghikf aj what.iit reijlly Js: useful ;$ot un- 

remarkable,; rohlrtbtikton to /pb^^nclflrir 
eccle'aipiogy,. based' on European; and jib r,Ki ’- 




theological argument, that administrative 
policy rather than lack of vocations is the chief 
reason for the apparent shortage of priests; 
that, more pointedly, “the shortage of priests is 
really an ecclesioiogical impossibility”; and 
that, by persisting with policies which actively 
prevent the community from realizing its 
Eucharistic identity, the Catholic authorities 
are standing the Church of Christ on its head. 

In 1980, Edward Schillebeeckx put together 
a collection of papers entitled Ministry: A case 
for change. Admirable as a tract for the times, 
the book did lay itself open to criticism, 
especially in its handling of some of the histor- 
ical material. In view of the practical urgency 
of the issues, Schillebeeckx therefore decided 
to interrupt his programme of current research 
and to produce this considerably expanded 
and more nuanced study, The Church with a 
Human Face. 

The first Part, “Jesus Christ and His Messia- 
nic Communities", admirably situates discus- 
sion of ecclesiology and church order in its 
Christologjcal context. (Incidentally, I wish that 
both the Bishop of Durham’s critics and some 
of his more light-headedly liberal supporters 
would consider the carefully phrased sugges- 
tion that “the communities of God which came 
into being on the basis of the resurrection of 
Jesus are what is meant at the deepest level in 
the New Testament by ‘the appearances of 
Jesus’ ".) 

The long second Part, "The Practice of 
Theology and Ministry in the Early Communi- 
ties of Christian Believers”, includes a discus- 
sion of apostolidty which, is central to Scbille- 
beeckx's overall case. Apostolic, he suggests, 
is what a community is which, “founded or 
built up ’on the apostles and prophets* ", and 
bearing that “gospel of the pledge entrusted” 
for which "the New Testament writings are a 
permanent foundation document”, is engaged 
in “following Jesus in his message, his 
teachings and his actions”, and is structured by 
ministries standing in “the so-called uposlolic 
succession"!' " ' ’’ : - 

Apostolidty of structuring ministry is, there- 
fore, a necessary but not a sufficient condition 
for characterizing a community os apostolic. 
But, because it is a necessary condition, “The 
community o£ believers Itself has a right”, by 
the grace of the gospel, “to ministerial support, 
just as it also has the right to the celebration of 
the euchariBt”. The Implication, of course, . is 
that this right may not be denied by drawing 


the profile of ministry so narrowly as, in fact, to 
frustrate the very purpose of its provision. 

According to Schillebeeckx, what we see 
emerging at the end of the first century and 
during the early decades of the second is not so 
much a transition (as the classic accounts of 
early Catholicism would have it) “from for- 
merly charismatic to subsequently institutional 
leadership” as a “consolidation and streng- 
thening of the local leadership”. And the 
motivation for the increasing adoption of more 
hierarchical styles of such leadership was, in 
part at least, a desire to avoid offending non- 
Christians (the start of a long history of the 
ambivalent Christian quest for respectability). 
Hierarchy, on this account, is what happened, 
not (as it were) “what God gave us”. But it 
does not follow (as some forms of Protestant 
positivism have assumed) that God gave us 
something else, some alternative pattern of 
social relationship. What God gave us was his 
Son and our history. In that history we may 
seek to find forms for following his Son, but 
from tbat history there are no patterns, not 
even the absence of a fixed pattern, that may 
be non-dialectically read off as furnishing us 
with blueprints for church order: “The past is 
not a computer from which stored information 
can constantly be drawn afresh.” 

It follows that decisions as to what specific 
differentiation in structural forms of minis- 
terial service may be appropriate in particular 
circumstances are never simply pre-given in 
Scripture or tradition, but have again and again 
to be sought for, reached and tested. And now, 
as in the past, mistakes will undoubtedly be 
made. 

Part Three takes the story on from the 
second .century to the modem period. The 
guiding thread is the varying relationship, In 
structure, law and spirituality, between minis- 
try and community, on the one hand, and 
ministry and Eucharist on the other. In the 
early centuries the link between ministry and 
Eucharist was indirect: “there was an essential 
link between the TDiqnmhlty'OTd its^loader, 
and therefore between the community leader 
and the community celebrating the eucharist” 
(my stress). Hence the importance which 
Schillebeeckx attaches to the sixth canon of the 
Council of Chalcedon, which condemned 
“absolute” ordination: that is to say, the 
ordination of candidates who had no connec- 
tion with any particular community. By the end 
of the seventeenth century, and especially 


under the influence of the “French School 1 * 
priesthood was being "essentially defined by fo 
relation with the cult (and not with the com- 

munity) Precisely on the basis of the 

relation to the cult, the priest is the one who is 
set apart from the people." Hence the import, 
ance now attached to the symbolism of priestly 
celibacy. This development occurred partly be- 
cause the canons of the Council of Trent dealt 
only with those matters that were at Issue be- 
tween Catholics and Protestants; they were 
“silent nt the points over which the fathers of 
the Council were at one with Reformation 
positions”. The unintended consequence of 
this was that fundamental aspects of ministry, 
which happened not to be matters of dispute! 
ceased to shape the image of the priest lo * 
propaganda and popular imagination. There a, 
in fact, as Schillebeeckx shows, a good case for 
arguing that “The differences between the 
churches ... in connection with conceptions 
of the ministry, are not as wide as many people 
think”. And the rediscovery of this has been a 
major achievement of recent ecumenical 
activity. 

The historical survey completed, Schille- 
beeckx considers a variety of symptoms of dis- 
content with present patterns of ministry: 
speeches by bishops at the 1971 Synod on the 
priesthood (lifted from the earlier book); in- 
creasing discontent among women (new 
material, which fits in rather awkwardly, be- 
cause the issue is, as he acknowledges, by no 
means simply a matter of ministry); the under- 
mining of the value of celibacy, as a “sign” of 
service for the Kingdom, when that sign is 
protected by increasingly contested legislation 
(and anyway, as the Bishop of Oslo put it in 
1971: “if we have the choice between having a 
sign and having priests, then let us have 
priests”) ; and the develop ment of new patterns 
of ministry which are, in many cases, not so 
much illegal ns praeter legem. 

Edward Schillebeeckx is not offering easy 
solutions to a problem of daunting complexity. 

- -What ho-is doing, and it la no small service, is 
drawing upon the richness of the Catholic 
tradition, post and present, to direct attention 
to one central question. If it is true that, on a 
Catholic understanding of these matters, the 
Christian community requires the Eucharist as 
its heart, and requires the service of apost J 
ministry, then is there not much that needs 
urgently and courageously to be done In order 
to ensure that this twofold requirement is met" 


Latin-American - accent. Ironies abound. 
Boffs preface begins: “We are living in privi- 
leged times. There is, nn upsurge of life in the 
Church that is revitalizing the whole body from 
head to toci." Thei only reason for quarrelling 
with that judgment would; be that it is over- 
optimistic. But Bpfr goes tin, already causing a 
twitch of the inquisitorial , eyebrow:, “The 
Church has been placed on the road to re- 
newal, which will Surely result in a new 
manifestation of the Church as institution." It 
is precisely “new manifestations of the Church 
as Institution” that the Vatican finds threaten- 


sia docens (the teaching Church) and the eccle- 
sla dlscens (the Church that is taught) has 
already broken down. 

Frankly, I do not see any reason to be 
alarmed by that suggestion, but it seems to bo 
tbe grounds for Cardinal Rptzinger's concern; 
especially since if. combines with another 
tbenie that Boff learned about - another Irony 
- In Germany, where he studied in the early 
1970s. It was part of the long-running debate 
about the relation between “Catholicism” and 
“Christianity”. The "pure” Protestant posi- 
tion, now. abandoned, held that Catholicism 


irig. 'pxey ari^, pnp^ was siraply the corruption of Christianity, the incoherence 

from b£rowV. .: , --Cftthbil'cs j T replied i, that Catholicism Is an tfohs more diff 
v; JTlie- whole df> Boffin embqdimetft of theGospel r and one that was moved from th 

' previously,: published ; articles, iilustratesi this nfccessary if the Gospel were ever to be capable and-tumble. Fi 
proposition.- There# new . piodel pf the ,gf shaptygan entire society. That is the differ- - habitually pres 


forms and the distribution of power wiihlnthc®®" 
munity. The nbsolutizing of a form of the uun* 
presence in society led to the oppression of toe 
fill. Institutional arthritis led to the lack 
tion, of the critical spirit, of creativity. MyQm 
new was immediately undor suspicion. • ■ ■ ^ 

for security was much stronger thnn that for 
and authenticity. Tensions were, and oftenM«i 
quently suffocated through a repression , 
violates the basic human rights that are n»a*^ 
evon by officially atheistic societies. 

More ironies here. In the act .of,*^^ 
Boff, indefinitely, the Vatican 
right. It also makes legitimate 
the incoherence of some of his theologicfiF^ , 
tioris more difficult to state: he hor . 
moved from the ordinary theologi' _ 
and-tumble. Final irony: liberation * 0 j 

habitually presented itself as 

- nut now the 


; Chutdv derived .trim the ttahslatbr caps ence;between a private hole-ib-the-corner sect those who! have no voice". But now * 

, "the base.ecclbsidcomtnunlty?. I^is iri.effpct a,. . a Church socially engaged folthe world, of those who have no voice ,f has.flo ™ ( 

: smbll neighbourhood • gtoup y/hi<& *wks - - Botfrepeats thisapologiaforCathoUdsm.Tt is That hardly confirms Boffs opthnis® a j, 

, irathet like the Liberals ^ at.thd'lodal qommun-; .not some falling away from a primitive Ideal; It ; the “upstirge of life in the Church 

ity level, but with the difference fiiat It 'starts WBSteeonly^ay-theGpspel could be made revitalizing the whole body”.'. 

from;;theGospels These-; communi ties'.aro.'v.effri^'.u - 1 ; . — * — ;■ — : 

poor.^hey ; VBuf ' The June Issue of New 

the poor \ which: the ^sen pohey pf the • ; twitch, mdrer^dUsty this firiiei Briff.coQ- 0X1 3LY. Monthly. 85p; aimual suhsertp^ 

Brazilian- biBhoos. . eertM tiS-thli t'PvAtjMM&dv .’.t - *• naefifli 111 ^ 


' j 1 ■■ ' j’- '• ' ^ ^Cathoii 

Boffs. book can 1 ,bbst[ be.nnderstood ipsj a cjsfo'.funa1bd,tisk ojf tekihg aboardstimedf the 
: reflection Qp, thb significance:, of' basic; pom^ ' j Charactedsti^of - 1 ^ 

mtmlties. He Sketches - their bistofy and ffiqOK- !■ ' ?onivert’.' It Will be’ifeuuai m a- re 
: claims their potentiality. i^;subheaffli«a^f ■: “j ollbelMfed ^ngr^ti^ the 
Chapter Nine give the' outline of the .the'; *,*p p t li6lo ai^pro-l the Faite fo ^hicMhe CkftHhd 

. oppressed yet -bi^e^g'jpeople , ^;:- i Bp , ..i •• ■" about Ihajew issues :& the Cath# 

• the .wprd^f ^ new way. of i-being abl£tf$g^ --Eaffb? 
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Forced attitudes 


Abigail Frost 


PETER DORMER and RALPH TURNER 
The New Jewelry: Trends and traditions 
192pp, with 231 illustrations, 115 in colour 
Thames and Hudson. £20. 

0500 234 06 X 


The new jewellery, as shown here, is designers' 
jewellery. Ralph Turner and Peter Dormer 
aim to reveal the rigorous thinking that 
(ideally) goes into the design of a piece, and 
eschew matters such as the rapid succession of 
innovations that goes to make up fashion, or 
trends. The strength of this approach, for a book 
in which illustrations predominate, is that it 
supplies the reader with a means of studying and 
evaluating the work illustrated, where it is not 
discussed in the text. Its weakness is that the 
desires and motivations of those who buy or 
wear the work are at best largely ignored (by 
Dormer) or at worst crudely dismissed (by 
Turner). 

The selection of illustrations was made 
jointly by the two authors; Turner supplies an 
Introduction which looks at the history of the 
“new jewellery movement” and notes national 
characteristics - American opulence, Dutch 
rigour, Italian sensuousness. Dormer is re- 
sponsible for the bulk of the text - three essays 
on different categories of jewellery. He is an 
intelligent writer, a little sardonic at times, and 
tough on some of the recent inflated claims of 
jewellers and other craftsmen and women: 
"Makers do talk about their work 'making a 
statement’, but they have borrowed the jargon 
from fine artists, most of whom are equally at a 
loss, if pressed, to indicate what the content of 
such a statement might mean.” 

Dormer’s discussion centres on “wearabil- 
ity", decoration and, in the last chapter, the 


role of jewellery as a form of personal theatre. 
There is a link between the three, best seen in 
pieces where ease of wearing is doubtful. The 
American jewellers discussed here have a pen- 
chant for jewellery as miniature sculpture, 
though Dormer would argue that sculpture is 
too grand a name for much of it. One example 
illustrated is Richard Mawdsley’s “Feast" 
bracelet: a monstrous Hollywood-Gothic 
dining-table, set with silver pots and tasty 
pearls. To wear it one would have to adopt the 
pose of a falconer. This forcing of an attitude 
on the wearer oddly mirrors the radical, jewel- 
lery-as-perfonnance group, at first sight the 
antithesis of the American rich-hippie manner 
of Mawdsley and others. Among them is the 
Swiss Otto Kunzli; his blocks of foam covered 
with flowered or brick-patterned wallpaper are 
less physically difficult to wear, but it is ques- 
tionable whether they need to be worn (or even 
made) at all, since apparently KQnzli’s role as a 

Trade tables 

Christopher Wilk 

SHARON DARLING 

Chicago Furniture: Art, craft, and industry 
1833-1983 

416pp. Norton. £50. 

0393018180 

Sharon Darling’s Chicago Furniture is an ambi- 
tious attempt to document the history of furni- 
ture, os well as its craftsmen, manufacturers, 
sales outlets and consumers in the city of Chi- 
cago from 1833 to 1983. It departs from tradi- 
tional furniture studies in several ways. Above 
all, it is not based on an antiquarian approach 
to the subject. It goes beyond the usual con- 
sideration of high-style furniture only and 


jeweller is to reflect on the nature of jewellery 
and the conventions surrounding it. 

Illustrated in the same section is Caroline 
Broadhead’s “Neckpiece/veil", a beautiful, 
non-scholastic piece of work, wliich Dormer 
thinks “can be worn at its best on a model in a 
gallery or posing for a photograph”. But this is 
true only in so far as clothes are thought to look 
better on professional models than on ordinary 
women. It is very simple: a tall, basket-like 
structure of coloured nylon filament, worn 
round the neck but pulled up over the face and 
head. It recalls, without any crude, nudging 
allusion, a veil, a hat and a beehive hair-do. 
The only problem it might pose for its wearer is 
that, at a party, she might have to assault its 
dignity with a straw in order to drink. Here is a 
case where the public - if the piece were widely 
available, which it is not - might be mbre cour- 
ageous in the pursuit of vanity than Dormer, 
Turney and the new jewellers seem to think. 


Knocked-down china 


Rosemary E. Sc ott 

ANTHUnY DU BOULA Y 

Christie's Pictorial History orChlnese 

Ceramics 

3l9pp, with over 1,000 colour and black-and- 
white illustrations. Phaidon/Christie’s. £25. 
0714880159 *• 


As Anthony du Boulay points, out in his pre- 
face, the pieces illustrated in this volume are, 
for the most part, items that have passed 
through Christio’s salerooms (in London, New 
. York, Tokyo, Amsterdam and Genova) during 
, fo e past thirty years. This book, therefore - 
' . which is lavishly illustrated - provides a fasci- 
nating Insight into the Chinese ceramic art 
market of the period. The concordance at the 
! hack, which details the place and date of the 

• 8B,e as well as the price paid for the various 
;hems, is an invaluable source of reference, 

SEVENTY-FIVE YEARS ON_ 

Is taken from a review of The 
' ; Now .-Spiritualism by Frank Podmore, which 
appeared lit the TLS of September 8, 1910: 

■ j Mr Podmore’s death, in the fulness of his pow- 

• ers > has robbed Psychical Research of one of its 
. most powerful aids -art almost wholly destruc- 

five mind. During the many years that he.de- 
,:Vpted tp the subject he added hardly anything 
. ; posltiye to knowledge; any one can do that; it 
Invaluable business, to skirmish round 
.‘T * tincture, pickaxe in hand, and demolish 
1 lefis than adamant. The standard of 

> Required by Psychical Researchers is 

'i.ijqout flve times stricter than that required to 


/. Pang a man for. murder; and Mr Podmore’s 
G4i-^ n *!!pr<I ;l* iieyeral. degrees stricter than that. 
' this new book, just finished when he 

■ j }'• «9* 1^?* Whirling his implement with 

^.^rtpnaaty gusto, battering dpwn good 
; . ^SSW^.With bad iT there be the least thing 
IWfct assurance. And yet, with it 
• yfefr ®'TPslduiim, When be has done his 

finds something left, for 
*nd speculation. 

^^^^^bQrtant paft pf the book is that in 


although one could wish that where a piece has 
come from a famous cOifecu6n, ims ioo wffiT 
menuoiieu. nxcepi ror ihose items, that have 
joined museum collections subsequent to their 
sale at Christie’s, the pieces reproduced here 
have often not been published previously - 
apart from their inclusion in the relevant sale 
catalogue. 

In a few instances, when faced with a num- 
ber of rather small black-and-white photo- 
graphs on one page, readers may feel that 
fewer, slightly larger Illustrations would have 
been preferable, and would have allowed more 
detail to be seen. However, on the whole, the 
sheer number of items reproduced is one of the 
great strengths of the book. Another strength, 
particularly for the collector, Is the view this 
publication gives of what is still available - 
albeit for a price. The hints and warnings that 
the author has included in his succinct summar- 
ies of periods and wares at the beginning of 
each section will also be invaluable to the 
collector. 


which ’he treats of clairvoyance and alleged 
messages from the dead. We need not concern 
ourselves with the beginning, where he investi- 
gates the cantrips of D. D. Home arid EuSapia 
Palladino: for there is no essential connection 
between jumping tambourines and voices from 
beyond the graye, and not much can be built on 
the miracles of a witch caught cheating so. 
often; with a hair between her thumbs, or 
reaching out a surreptitious leg to “levitate" 
the table. But the spirit messages are a diffe- 
rent affair. In every country , in every age since 
the world began,' wizards and wizardesses, fell- 
ing into trances', have given such dramatic 
and life-like evidence of ‘'possession" by 
“eiementals" and the spirits of the dead, teat 
no one, till the age of science and scepticism; 
questioned that the possessing spirits were 
What they gave themselves oilt to be. In the 
first pride of new enlightenment Europe put it 
all down to humbug. Nowadays most of us 
recognize that the thing is honest, but question , 
its ghostly origin. “Elements" have gone out; 
the inquirer has to do with persuasive sembl- 
ances of communication from the : recently 
dead, and chiefly from the lamented founders 
of 'the Society, for Psychical R^W<te, ' , - 


eschews the collector’s concern with points of 
connoisseuTship: questions of attribution, con- 
struction, and quality of craftsmanship are not 
central to this publication. 

Although Darling is Curator of Decorative 
Arts at the Chicago Historical Society - the 
source of most of the illustrations of extant 
pieces - the book is not merely a catalogue of 
that collection or of the current travelling ex- 
hibition assembled from its storerooms. She 
takes the collection only as the starting-point 
for her research and the result is a publication 
of much greater breadth than most collection 
catalogues. 

Chicago Furniture charts the history of the 
furniture industry in Chicago, from its begin- 
nings among craftsmen working in small num- 
bers at a remote frontier outpost, through its 
rise, by 1895, as the major producer of furni- 
ture in America, to its mid-twentieth-century 
demise - yet another casualty of the collapse of 
the industrial heartland of the United States. 

■in lu i iirnmfa - ma rp wnvmi uitning muniw u.< 

subjects that until recently were largely neg- 
lected by furniture historians: the economics of 
. furniture production, the impact of machines, 
the role of labour organizations, the etfinic 
make-up of the work-force, as well as the effect 
of urban and economic growth on tbe industry; 
in short, the history not of art or artefacts, but 
of an industry. 

From a documentary point of view, Chicago 
Furniture is highly successful. The author bas 
combed local newspapers as well as street and 
telephone directories for any mention of pre- 
viously known or unknown furniture makers. 
She has made use of trade organization records 
and, whenever possible, interviews with de- 
signers, manufacturers and craftsmen. The 
. most comprehensive listing ever attempted .of 
' local furniture craftsmen and firms is to be 
found in the body of the text and in a lengthy 
appendix. Many of the most famous furniture 
makers of the city and their most important 
commissions are discussed. As a visual record 
of furniture in Chicago, the book is equally 
interesting and comprehensive. It is filled with , 
photographs of factories, workmen, trade ■ 
catalogues, furniture labels, interiors, as well 
as lost and existing examples of furniture. 

Yet> despite the wealth of factual informer 
tion, the general reader may justifiably com- 
plain about the book’s lack of ideological view- 
; point. Much of the book resembles little more 
■ than a list of inakers and events in Chicago, 
ftimiture history.. Accordingly, one is very 
grateful for digressions or diversions- such as 
itfae chapter “The Dynamics of the Industry", . 
; or the story of the beginnings of the Aits and 
Crafts Movement in Chicago, not only for the 
facts it .contains but also for the nVercifuj 
change in narrative pace. But. there are qOt 
enough of them. 

Although readers wiil find Chicago Furni\ 
ture a useful source pf information and will . 
/appreciate the author’s enthusiasm and dili- 
gence, it Is likely that only students of furniture 
History will read it in. its entirety. 

, A second edition, with revisions, has been 
, published of Nineteenth-Century Pottery and 
Porcelain in Canada by Elizabeth Collard 
(477pp. McGill-Queen's University Press.! 
, $39.95; paperback $22.50. 0 7735 0392 7). 
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